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SECRET POWER 
—— 
PROLOGUE. 
One of those forms which flit by us when we 
Are youug and fix our eyes ou every face. Byron, 

Dartine along o’er its iron bed, spurning earth 
end air in its flight, went the smoking, hissing en- 
gine, now rumbling over a bridge, beneath which 
foamed waters deep; then rushing through forests 
thick, where its sparks, like meteors from the sky, 
dropped among the dead leaves and upon the bare 
boughs, and gleamed like gems of jasper; anon dash- 
ing with weird screams through quiet little villages, 
aud reusing to-temporary action their sober inhabi- 
tants, and then gliding o’er moors bleak and dreary, 
where the pale rays of the declining sun, falling upon 
the withered grass, seemed like the snow of wiuter, 
and on, ever on, speeding away with its burden of 
buman life. 

In the third carriage, with his body slightly inclined 
forward, sat a young man, whose full, square brow 
and well developed head denoted talent of no ordin- 
ary nature, and whose calm, firm features indicated 
an intellect at once sagacious and penetrative, as well 
as a heart true and noble. 

Preseutly he raised his dark blue eyes—so blue 
that they appeared almost black—to the face of a 
young and lovely girl who sat opposite, aud who was 
listening with evident annoyance to the soft and ob- 
sequious words, and receiving in blended melancholy 
and repugnanee the assiduous attentions of a man 
about forty-five years of age. 

Vane Vincent had too muc!: real delicacy to stare 
at any lady, although she might have excited his ad- 
miration ; accordingly he dropped his eyes, but not 
before the maiden’s companion had noted his ardent 
gaze, and in return flashed upon him a glance of 
indignant contempt. 

The young man changed his position, and directed 
his eyes upon the country through which he was pass- 
ing. He felt that perhaps he had been indiscreet io 





[A LIFE SAVED A LIFE GAINED. ] 


allowing himself to gaze so earnestly upon a person 
who was an utter stranger to him, and that he might 
have deserved the mute though stern rebuke which 
he had received. 

While thus reflecting, the young lady turned her 
rich, dreamy, brown eyes towards him, She had no- 
ticed the angry look which had flitted over the thin 
face of her companion, and had seen the scornful light 
which bad shot from his restless hazel eyes, but had 
not the remotest idea of the cause which prompted 
either, 

The man at her side saw her glance, and, placing 
his hand upon her arm with gentle motion, as if to 
turo her attention to himself, smiled blandly and 
began an earnest, animated discourse upon the beau- 
ties of the variegated autumnal leaves, interspersing 
his remarks with endearing words aud gestures 
which partovk of the uature of caresses. 

This could not fail todraw tie attention of other 
passengers, and some regarded the man with wonder, 
more with disgust, and a few supposed him insane, 
while all felt a sympathy fortie maiden, engendered 
probably by the look of peculiar sadness which shaded 
her fair features and the evident embarrassment 
which her manner evinced. 

Involuntarily Vane Vincent turned and once more 
gazed upon her, Her eyes were glistening with tears, 
and beneath the veil, which she bad but a moment 
previously allowed to fall over her face, he could 
see. the ripe, carmine lips quiver. His heart was 
touched by that pale and silent sorrow, and into his 
eyes came a wistful, tender light, while in his breast 
there arose a strange yearning towards this beau- 
tiful unknown and an intense desire to learn more of 
her, 

Why he felt thus he knew not, but as minutes 
passed the wish became a part of his existence, a 
purpose to be accomplished, an end to be reached, 
and then—— 

The thought matured not in his mind, for at that 
instant the long line of carriages trembled as if 
shaken by a tornado, the couplings clashed, and then 
the train moved backwards with a rocking motion, 





while the iron parts groaned and grated as if under @ 
strain, 

Only too well did Vane Vincent know the mean- 
ing of that sudden shock, that revulsion which 
caused the very sides of the carriage to quiver—the 
engine had been reversed, and for what ? 

None of those around him could have answered 
that question had it been asked, for fear, grim and 
foreboding, occupied each breast and shone in each 
pallid face and dilated eye. 

But upon the air, with a rushing as of angry 
waters, with cries like those of the frightened gull 
mingling with shrieks terrible iv their intensity, the 
answer came, It came with destruction; it came 
as the fierce whirlwind, which, ploughing its way 
*mid rock and earth, tears the giant oak from ite 
bed ; it came with thunder and fire in its track! 

A crash which made the very ground tremble, and 
as if by an upheaving of the earth—as if Pande- 
monium had let loose its fiends with death at their 
head—as if a volcano in their very midst had burst 
and shattered nature far and wide—the carriages 
were hurled as leaves before the breath of a storm- 
wind, and the track, as if by lightning, was torn up 
around, while the locomotives were one bed of steam- 
ing ruins, and those who but a moment siuce had 
breathed in life, oh, where were they ? 

And the cause of this horrible devastation ? The 
switch at the station where the two lines met had, 
by accident or carelessness, been turned so that a 
luggage train had run on to the track of the evening 
passenger express from London, the engineer of the 
former supposing that the latter had passed before 
its time, while in fact it was late. 

About ‘a quarter of a mile north-east of the place 
where the collision had cccurred the road took a 
sharp bend, forming a semicircle, and was obscured 
from view by woods, The engineer of the passenger 
train had seen the smoke over the tops of the trees, 
and thinking it rose too much to the left, had reversed 
his engine as recorded. 

The train, being very long, was propelled by two 
locomotives, one ahead, the other in the rear, Ags 
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the engineer of the luggage neard the whisfle from 
the passenger train, he instantly signalled his brother 
engineerin tee rear to reverse his engite, for in 
such cases concerted action is necessary. He waited 
throvgh a second of suspense, whi¢h seonted an age 
—waited until death stared him in the face, then 
legped from the tender, reached the ground in safety, 
and in &n instant more his engine end thet of the 

pger train dashed into collision. Then be 
Cone to the rear, and having ascertained that the 
three last carriages and the rear locomotive were 
nninjured, he despatched the engine for help, and 
then returued with a few others to the scene of the 
disaster. 

The last that Vane Vincent remembered wae of 
leaping from bis seat and throwing out-his hands; 
then everything became blask before ‘his vision. 

in fu bis head, and with « 





met bis guae! 

tion, some with their pale, 

upwards, and piereed with 

among portions of seats, ‘an arm only visible ; 
and many wownded ones gro beneath the weight 
of their dead companions, and frui ivi 
displace them, Seat respira 
easier, 


looked upon with eshnmess, but this caused a shudder 
to run over bis frame, aud almost involuntarily he 
closed his eyes, that the 
ebut out from him fore» least, 
The brief time for seflection thus given-him caused 
him to think of himedif; for, watil the mo- 
engrossed 


ment, he had been so with of 
hie 


others, that the posstbility—ey, 

being injured had never entered Bip wiad; faded, 

it seemed that he neither heededimer eared for bis 

own condition. ; 
He once more looked around ; “a 

breast, wit! one arm banging limp oer hisstde, 

the other grasping his cout- collar, lay the maiden 

itn. 


wpon it. 

“She must live,” ke murmured, fn low, supplicat. | 
ing tones. “Oh, Heaven, give me strengilt ¢ohew 
myself.” d 

He endeavoured to move his body,!but i was 
futile; then, by slow and strenuous exertion, he 
managed at length to get his right arm clear. He 
worked indefatigably, and, although his progress was 
slow, le at last freed his left arm. He now began 
to experience shooting paine in his left limb, which 
caused a dread contingency to fly in upon his mind, 
bat he would not harbonr it, and resolutely laboured 
to make a place large enough to stand in, 

At length this was accomplished, and lifting the 
senseless form of the girl from his bedy, he sought 
to stand up. This was difficult; however, by dint of 
ave mye he succeeded in gaining hie feet. He 

new by the constant aching of bis back and limbs 
that he had received some abrasions, but he was 
thankful for life, and thought not of them; his 
greatest desire was to reseue the fair being who lay 
supinely at his side, and by a great effort he bent 
down and lifted her in his arms. 

His strength was failing him, but, calling forth 
all his energy, he struggled on, now stumbling, and 
then catching at some projection to maintain his 
balance, 

After a half-hour’s exhaustive labour, he drew near 
the carriage door, and after slipping several times, 
for it was like ascending a hill of ice, he reached it, 
and wrenched it open, and catehing hold of the side, 
stepped out upon the platform, though the inversion 
of everything rendered him dizzy, and cansed him to 
hesitate, What should he do? There was only one 
thing that could be done ; accordingly he slowly let 
himself down, clutched the break, and began to slide 
down the platform with his precious burden clasped 
tightly to his breast with his right arm, while with 
his leit he grasped at the ironwork of the platform 
to prevent too hasty a descent, At length he stood 
upon earth, safe, alive, by the goodness of Heaven, 

He looked down upon the pale, uuconscious face 
which rested against his shoulder, and breathed a 
fervent prayer for her safety; for, like the ray of 
sunshine to the flower had been the light of those 
aeweet brown eyes to his heart. 

The sun had just sunk over western hills when he 
weached a spot a short distance from the terrible 
wreck, and laid his fair charge woon a bed of leaves 
which he had hurriedly thrown together with his 
feet. Then he bent over her and gazed long and 
earnestly into her face, meantime endeavouring to 
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Many sceves of @eutruction had Vane Vinestt 


Ee 


ot horror might be |) 








aseertain ff he had receive any injuries. “T 
result of his examination showed that her left a 
was broken. 

Hurriedly he arose and walked over the moor in 
search of « spring, which ‘he was most fortunate to | 
find, and filling @ portable drinking-cup with water, 
he returned, knelt at her side and proceeded to bathe 
her face. 

At length the falleyesof the mtiden slowly 
opened, and rested upon the face of Vane Vincent 
in bewildered inquiry, which soon changed to asto- 
nishment, and then to fear, and she whispered ; 

“ Why am I here? What has happened ?” 

Then returning to her came memory of the first 
shock which the collision, and before he 


a a faint smile, but 
with 


T my 


with 
¢ 

what 
of 


Sp ae Vane Vincent, “and 
‘or your life, sir.” 

Then drawieg near, be bent down, examined the 
liad which ite owner was so anxions in regard to, 


—— , ured ; it feonty braised, and 

er j t 3 it 

‘bonambed ‘by conéioua! pressure. You can steed 

Sans cavern gees 

éividual, elevating histhin black eyebrows, and re- 

@@rding the young man With asupercilious air. 
“There is my card, #ix,” returned Vane Vineswt, 


the bit of enamel,” so you @re's surgeon-—ah, yes— 
but you look more likea shopman who has been ac- 
customed to leaning over the couriter and ‘ making 
eyes’ at young ladies,” 

* You shull retract these words, sir!” 

“Oh, parden him, Mr, Vineent, for—for my 
sake |” 

And the maiden arose and placed her hand lightly 
upon the young man’s arm, and tatned her brown 
eyes upon him with: a beseeching look. 

Still trembling with just indignation, but partially 
calmed by the mild light which shone so pleadingly 
upon him from these mellow eyes, Vane Viacent 
stepped back, and, with forced composure, said : 

“ This is no time for the resenting of imsalts, or 
the interchange of civilities; around us lie human 
beings, some mangléd and wounded, others dead aud 
dying. You, sir, can ygmain bere and take care of 
your ward, while these men and myself will try to 
help the unfortunate ones buried in the ruins.’’ 

And beckoning the men away, he moved forward 
in company with them to the scene of the accident. 

The engine at the rear of the luggage train, which 
had been sent back to bring men and tools, as well as 
carriages to transport thesurvivors in, now returned, 
and Vane Vincent and his companions were rein- 
foreed with thirty men, and the work of exhumation 
progressed so rapidly that the young man saw that 
his services were no longer needed ; accordingly he 
retarned to the spot where he had left the young 
lady and her guardian. 

The latter placed his eye-glasses across his’ tiose, 
and slowly, disdainfully and condescondingly, satd ; 

“My ward tells me, Mr. Vincent, that you saved 
her, As I am her guardian I pay all debts: Here is 
a twenty-pound note. I trust it will remrmerate you 
for your professional services,’”’ 

Vane Vincent directed his dark blue eyes upon the 
speaker with a searching glance of contempt, and, 
without otherwise noticing his jnsolence, moved on 
to the yonng lady and said: 

“There is a carriage at the angle of the road— 
allow me to assist you to reach it.” 

“You are very kind,” she lowly replied, “and I 


?” said the middle-aged in- | 


“Tt shoul not if Ehaa ty case here,” saii Vane, 


| co ignatel 


¥ : : 
thought travelling cure-allé® génerally carried 
their tools with them,” interposed the guardian, with 
-& saeer, 
Again angry words trembled-on Vane, Vincent’s 


lips, but the maiden turned her him, this 
fine brimming with and silently faptored him 
to overlook this fresh He ¢oulé fot resist 
the potency of that glance, and, with a faint smile of 
assent, he walked slong in silence, at intervals 
raising his eyes to that pale, beautiful face and 
wondering each time he did so why the desire was 
so intense to repeat it and why his heart beat so 
strangely. 

Ho had not time to consider these questions ere 
they arrived at the carriage, and in assisting the 
Maiden to a seat aud arranging her arm as well as 
‘the limited means at his command would allow, he 
‘forgot that his heart and mind had been analyzing 
each other, and why should they ? 

As this interrogatory came 
force, he involuntarily raised , 
of the fair girl bent mieditafively upon him: His 
glance must have been very earnest, for a faint flush 
ove her face and her eyes drooped, though she 
tried to dispel her embarrassment and made a feint 
of arranging her shawl. He, the instant he encoun- 
tered her gaze, turned his ‘head away in confusion, 
and then anathematized himself mentally for the, as 

, & habit men have when 
and know oe ”~ to 


him with startling 
eyes aud met those 


them, but 

people who 

the station, and although he peered into 
— window, and forced his way through 
quest of them, he was obliged to re- 

‘Search, and to make life way to an hotel 


Hating bseu shown. to his r6om he cast his light 
évew Himeelfinto a chair 


irritably 3 
“ Her face, so sadly sweet, haunts my mind; and 
why do I not dispel it? What power has it that it 
is stropger than my will? [I bid it begone, aud it 
grows brighter; I exercise my volition to its 
utmost, aad those mellow, liquid ©. ouly draw 
nearer! Why am Iso weak, so foolish? What is 
she to me? » a acquaintance of a 
moment, introduced by circumstances, and I, like 
weeping youth, talk to myself of her as if 1—bah! 
what nonsenseenough of thie!” 

And, arising to his feet he harriedly paced the 
room, his brows contracted, and his hands thrast 
resolutely into his pockets, while at intervals uaia- 
telligible words escaped his lips. At lengtw hoe 
seized his hat and overcoat and dashed from the 
house im search of the very person whom he had 
been stigmatizing and reproaching himself for 
thinking of. 

For «wo days he continued his researches, bat 
gained no information of the fair being who had 
raised in his breast such an intersst—he would not 
admit that she had won a place in his heart, or that 
he was grieved at his failure; heonly sighed, aad 
called it # disappointment, 

On the morning of the third day a waiter brought 
him a delicate note. Eagerly tie tore it open, and 
read: 

“ Doctor Vincent, 

“T have not lad an , free fron: excite- 
ment, to express to you my thawkfulness for your 
great kindness and forbearance for my sake. © I ‘si@il 
remember you gratefully. I am unhappy~but, 
pardon me, £ will not trouble you with it. Wien 
you read this, I shall have gone. I have not ewid 
what I desired, but my guardian approaches! £ mast 
close! Ctartos”’ 

“Gone! gone!” repeated Vane Vincent, witile a 
vague sense of desolation stole over His heart. “Oh, 
 Olarite, Olarice! I never réatized until this mo- 
ment how dear you were to me—and tow you are 
gone!” 

CHAPTER TL 

In an Ce oy chamber of the'lome of a distfin- 
guished English sowlptor, at'Florenée, weretwo young 
& 





accept your support, for my arm pains me very 
much,” 


mén; one reclining upon « divan, Lr tir A in 


the aromatic vapour of'a cigar, and the other sitting 
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in wsemi- erect position, with his head resting upon. 


his end, and his-eyes directed meditatively upon the 
gorgeous carpet, over which the amber rays from the 
chandelier fell with sparkles of light. 

‘fhé former, Matthew Hat, was an artist, which 
fact wasat.once evident by the absorbed expression 
of his dreamy black eye; and his spirituelle face, with 
its cléstly and delicately out features. The other, 
whose tho eountenanee reflected am intéllect 
powerful aud penetrative, and whose darle blue eyes 
aud finely chiselled and compact lips evinced nerve 
and firmness, was Vane Vincent, 

“Vane, my dear fellow, why are you so moody? 


You-have not: spoken for minutes; perhaps Florence: 


doesn’t with you as Well as Berlin’? Is that 
it? No, you prefer Italy to Germany? Well then, 
what depresses you? You should be cheerful. Lan- 
der has made us comfortable, [’m sure, in fact luxu- 
rious, and yet you are gloomy.” 

“No, no, Mat, not gloomy, > responded Vane Vin- 
cent, nalf-bitterly; “but I’m looking back overt years 
that have passed, and, by-the~bye, if yon should ever 
wish to make ‘youredll foolishly miserable, just 
ponder over some swéet mewory—so<called, you 
tndersténd—and you'll eccomplide it with a véeh« 


geance. , 
“'Yés, I see,” said Matthew, Significantly, “ but I, 
Jas! ‘have norecollections of jharbiea: Ta act, Vane, 
i néver Was in Tove,”” 

. Suppose you were not, what has that to do with 


“Ob, nothing, nothing, of course,” Iaughed the 
artist, watching the sinoke agit curled about his head, 
“ouly one would think it had, to see you snap me up 
@ suddénly. But, seriously now, Vane, isn’t tliere a 
blooming oasié in the vista of the past that you turn 
Jour eyes to for solace at times, although you know 
it has gone from you? Oh, don't hexiae, I’m very 
éarnest, I assure you; but at intervals I wonder how 
4 inan that cuts people up like you do can be senti- 
miental—that’s What makes me smile, Vane.” 

“ You have a right to your own inferences, Mat,” 
rejoined the surgeon, as he tuok Iris hat, and moved 
towards the door, ‘and I will leave you to work 
fhem to @ conclusion. When'T return, I shall ox- 

t. to hear from your lips a very interesting story, 
in Fegard to myself, which I never before had any 
knoWledge of.” 

“ You shall, if you.dea"t.tell-me one,” answered 
Mat, merrily, “and apropos of that, be careful of 
your friends, the ‘ Bravds,’—we'call ’ém gatotters at 
home, Vanes Qh, that’s gratuitous,dou’t thank. me 
—bye-bye, old. fellow,” 

d, with a. smile upon his handsome, genial face, 
Matthew Hart nodded to-his friend, begged bim not 
to"be gone long, as lie should be lenely, and then re- 
sumed big cigar and sofa. 

After leaving the house Vane Vincent waikei 
along, his.mind occupied with reminiscences beth 
sweet and painful, and to such an extent that he 
listed not whither he. went, but moved on.mechani- 
cally, hisveyes directed upon the pavement, and his 
chin resting upon his breast, 

Auon his reverie was interrupted by the-souad of 
music, whose melody served to suspend for a t 
his sad hts, aud pausing, be raised dis.eyes. 
He was in front of grand mausion,:from the-open 
doors and windows of wiich the light streamed in 
golden floods, and seemed to bear on-its beame the 
elear.and inapiring notes of harmony, mingled with: 
the silvery laughter of tie cuests, whoseforms-coutd 
be distinctly defined upou the luxurious silken our. 


Vane listened, the music cheered him, and, with. 
the hope that it would eradicate his- unpleasant re- 
fiections, he stood still and drankimthe rich, rippling 
welody 96. it floated upon the evening air, 

Suddenly o slight and iragile form, robed ina 
white, gauzy evening dress, flitted down the steps 
with motion quick and so{t, and for an instant dooked: 
Fee ete around, with eyes in whieh terror 

weit. 

Vane Vincent glanced upwards, His face paled, 
his breast rose and fell rapidly, and for a moment 
anazement held him speechiess ; then hig face flustied 
with joy, and darting forward he caught tie maiden’y 
hands, and.oried: 

* Clarice, Clarice! once again I seeyou! and:-here— 
but why here 2” 

Her face grew whiter, her eyes dilated aud-shone 
With dismay, end while she étraggled to:brewls lis 
hoid, her lips: movet.and in- gasps came the worts:; 

“Ob, let ih a beg, I pray! Lamspot she! whom 
you seek. I-—[—ohi,'you must: unhandime««quick— 
you shall!” 

“Great. Heaven! Glarive, wiiat is this? You! 
tremble, you are nearly wild—telh me—tdl! mel” 

A hollow whisper, a glance! of anguish wnd:fear, a 
hasty movement with:all the strength:she possessed, 
was her only reply; and the next instant she was fly- 
ing down the street, her filmy gatthentefluttering:ow 





the night air-like the wingsof a bird against a black 
sky. 
Stupefied with astonishment, unwilling to credit his 
owa senses, and conscious of a dull, heavy pain at his 
heart, Vane Vincent a moment gazed after her, as if 
bewildered ; then a desire born of love arose in his 
heart to fathom the mystery, and with a bound he 
pe a and ran with the-fleetness of a deer 
D 3 

ip, on, went that graceful form, attired in iis 
snowy garments, now verging a little either way— 
then jon again like a flevoy cloudiet driven before the 
wind, while with rapid and elastic step the young 
man followed. 

The distance lessons—he draws near—she vanishes 
like a slraft of ligit, around a bend in the street— 
he retoubles bis exertions, and still that strange 
chase contiaves ; heart fying in quest of heart ; love, 
which yeat@ has not dimmed, bursting the bonds of 
time and seeking with power almost superhuman to 
reach its object. 

‘ “A few steps—one leap more, and I shall near 
er! 

In a voice quivering from many emotions, these 
words left the young man’s lips, and, collecting and 
concentrating his force, he sprang forward, strevched 
forth his hand ; and it fell upon—air, 


(fo be continued.) 


WAS SHE FALSE? 








“Sue's as beautiful as Hebe!” said Mr. Mor- 
timer. 
“Tndeed!”” said his mephew’s wife, rather 


faintly. 

* Eyes deep blue, like midsummer sky—hair lus- 
trous as flazen gol like'twin rows'of péar!s,” 
pursued thé mitddieaged 


gentlemun. 
“She must be very pretty,” suid Mrs. Mortimer, 


unior. 
; “ Pretty!” echoet the old bachelor. “ Pretty’s no 
word for it!” 

“ And young ?”’ 

“Well not so very,” ‘admitted Sfr, Mortimer. 
« She’s five-and-thirty, but.she has the complexion 
of eighteen.” ‘ ‘ 

“That’s easily accounted for,” said Harry, the 
nephew. “ What with ‘Cream of Roses,’ ‘Baths of 
Pearls,’ and ‘Balms of Venus,” people can have 
whatever complexion they nowadays, pro- 
vided they’ve got the money to pay for it.’’ 

“Nonsense !’”’ snapped out Mr, Mortimer, sitting 
up very straight, and looking around with a general 
air of defiance. “As if my Aurelia would oondes. 
cend to such, petty artifiees.as that! She's purity, 
frankness, single-minded artlessness itself!’ 

“Oh!* said Harry. “Is:she?’’ 

“Certainly she is,” ‘said the senior. “Do you 
think I could love a woman who was made upas an 
actress ?”” , 

“ People do,” said Harry, dubiously. 

“But not people of my standard,” retorted his 
uncle, loftily. ; i 

And Mrs. H thought Temorsefully of the 
little china powder pot, with its downy puff, with 
which she used to“ cool down” her domplexion on 
hot days. 

“But ‘teally,” thonght poor littl Mrs. ‘Harry, 
* one don’t want to look as if one were varnished all 
over, or dipped in a jar of boiling oil, like the forty 
thieves in the Arabian Nights. 5 

“Harry,” said she, wheu Unole Mortimer had 
taken his leave, “do you, really think it’s wrong to 
use a dab of powder in the hot weather?’ 

“Nonsense ” said Harry, with an upward elevation 
of his handsome Grecian nose. “I daresay that 
desperate old maid that Uncle Mortimer is going to 
marry is painted like « Jezebel.” 


“ Oh, Harry.” 

“Sims gays so. And Sims knows her—Miss 
Aurelia kins, that's hername, And she’s wag- 
ered a diamond bracelet with one of her friends that 
phe will be married to the-rich ald bachelor before 
Christmas I wonder what sort of a wife that'll be 
for Uncle Morty!”’ ewan 

“ But, Harry, why don’t,you tell him?” cried the 
little wife. 

“ Because, my dear, he’s'too fay yone to believe a 
word of it. 

“Oh, dear'l’’ sighed ‘Mis. Mortimer.“ And of course 
he'll withdraw your little allowaxts now.” 

OF course,” adinitted’ Her husband, with a 


grimace. 

“Tt’s too Bad,” sighed Mrs. Mortimer. “Just 
when you’¥é' lost yotr clerkship, and little Effie 
needs’ sea-atr, atid’ Aumt’Christimw ‘has’ written to 
ask if we can lend ‘her money ¢nouwgh to sentt 
little Tame 'Charlie to that famous London sut- 
mn. Things always go contrary, don’t they, 





Pe” 
“Don't fret, my pot,’? said: Harry Mortimer, 


caressingly stroking’the golden head that bent so 
low. * It'll all be right, if Uncle Morty shonld 
get. married. ’jl find somthing to do, if it’s 
near better than sawing wootl or hauling in 
coal |” 

Batashe went out, gaily whistling, to keep upa 
brave exterior, ho did wish, most earnestly, in‘his 
secrot heart, that Miss Aurelia Hopkins had n’t 
seen fit to cast her siren spells over the heart of the 
rich bachelor uncle, whose heir-apparent Ire had 
always been, 

“If I believed, honestly and truly, that she would 
make him happy,” thought Harry. “f wouldn’t 
gradge his money to her. But I don’t be lieve any- 
thing of the sort.”’ 

Little Effie had the toothacho nextday. Mrs. 
Mortimer clasped her hands in despair. 

“Oh, Harry,” she said to her husband, “I’m 
afraid she’ll have to have that tooth out !’ 

** Very well,” said Harry. “ Take her to: ‘the 
dentist’s.’’ 

“Oh, Harry, I daren’t!” fultored the little woman, 
who could not endure to see a dy killed or a mouse 
drowned. 

Then, I will,” said Harry, laughing. 

The dentist, a dapper little man, smelling of 
soented soap and orris-root tooth-powder, was en- 
gaged just at the moment of their entrance, but 
would be at liberty presently. 

Little Effie sat down, quaking and trembling, in 
an ea*y-chair. 

“Oh, papa,’’-faltered she, “‘ I wish there wasn't 
any such thing as teeth.” 

Mr. Mortimér, taking up @ newspapbr at that 
moment, chanced to knock alittle pastebourd box 
off the mantel—a pasteboard box neatly cinctured 
with a ring of india-rabber. 

* Hallo!” said)Mr. Mortimer, ‘ What's this? I 
hope I haven’t done any harm. ‘ Miss Aurelia Hop- 
Final he repeated, reading a pencil inscription on 
the li 

“ Yes,” said the little dentist, hurrying to the 
rescue—" Miss Hopkina’s new set. Ought to have 
been sent yesterday.” 

‘New set?” vaguely repeated Harry. “Set of 
what?” 

“Of teeth, to be sure, uppers and lowers,” said 
the dentist. “ Ah, you may look surprised, but I 
make teeth for some of our very best society. And 
if you yourself should ever require —Yes, yes, I’m 
éoming, sir.”’ , 

And the man of molars hurried bask to his inner 
sanctum. 

When little Eifie’s malignant tooth was’ ‘safely 
drawn, and Harry Mortimer had puitf reluctantly, 
he paused a minute on the threshold. 

* Ah, by the way,” said he, “ I’m going directly 
ast Miss Hopkins’s house—you’re probably aware 
hat she’s’to be married to my uncle next month—- 

and if it would be any accommodation to'you I could 
leave those teeth for ‘her.’’ 

* Much obliged, I’m sure,” said the dentist. ‘ If 
on would take the trouble. I’ve onlyone errand- 

Coy, and he is so unreliable and forgetful that [ 
sometimes scarcely know which way to turu—mach 
obliged. Herethey are,sir.” 

So Mr. Harry Mortimer strode off, chuckling to 
himself, with Miss Aurelia Hopkins’s false teeth in 
hia hand, ’ 

He glanced at his watch It was just about the 
hour at which his infatmated elderly relative was 
aceustomed to leave bouquets, books, or bunbous at 
the door of his inamorata. 

If, I could only catch him,” though Harzy. And, 
as if sent by some kindly fate in answer to his inward 
aspiration, Uncle Mortimer came briskly trotting 
around the corner at that very second. 

He did not see his nephew. How should he when 
he had no eyes for anything but the front drawing- 
room window, at which the fair Aurelia was smiling 
@ sugar-sweet welcome ? , 

But Harry beckoned tos boy who was flattening 
his nose in front of a baker’s window ppd weeapenns 
@ message in his ear, accompanying 1 a fee. 

“ Youur!” said the boy, Ant dae across the 
street like an arrow from a bow. : 

“If you please, sir,” said he, boldly, addressing 
the astonished old bachelor just as le had mounted 
the sevotid stone step of the flight. “I’m from 
Bidcome’s, ‘the dentist, with Miss Hopkins’s 

th.” 
et Miss ‘Hopkins’s what?” demanded the as- 
toundeti bachelor. 

« Teeth, sir,” bawled the boy; and’ as the élderly 
gentleman yet redr‘léed from the ‘little pasteboasd 
box he sprang nimbily up ‘the steps and pulled the 
bell. ; 

* Miss’ Hopkins’s teeth!” said he, thrasting the 
pareel into the hand of a blue-ribboned maid- 
servant. , : 

“Mary Ann,” said Mr. Mortimer, addressi 
the mhaid in accents of solemn adjaration, it 
me the truta, Does your mistress wear false 





teeth ?”’ 
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‘“*Lawk, sir!’’ tittered Mary Ann. 

‘* Answer me, Mary Ann.” 

But Mary Ann, with a second giggle, endeavoured 
to escape. But Mr. Mortimer made a grasp at the 
box. Mary Ann, leal and loyal to her mistress’s 
interest, resisted, and the upshot of the matter was 
that the little box cathe in two, and—out rolled the 
grinning set of “ uppers and lowers”—an undeniable 
ivory fact. 

Mr. Mortimer jumped back. Mary Ann uttered 
an eldritch shriek, and Mr. Harry Mortimer, who 
had watched the tableau from the other side of the 
street, knew that it was time for him to beat a re- 
treat, and beat it accordingly. 

Uncle Mortimer came to his nephew’s house that 
evening. 

“Harry, my boy.” said he, “it’s all over—my 
wedding, I mean. It’s up!” 

“Ig it?’ said sympathetic Harry. 

** Don’t allude to the subject again,” said Mr. 
Mortimer. ‘She's treacherous! I have been 
deceived all through. I daresay the rest of her is 
as false as her—but no matter! I am disen- 
chanted at last. 1 have bidden her an eternal 
adiou !” 

After all this it is hardly necessary to say that 
Mr. Bidcombe is no longer Miss Aurelia Hopkins’s 
dentist ! 

And the diamond bracelet wager is hopelessly 


lost. 
A. M. 





THE RAPACIOUS COOPER, 

In the story of Napoleon’s life, we are told that 
shortly after the birth of the King of Rome, the 
emperor planned the erection of a palace for him on 
the banks of the Seine, nearly opposite the bridge of 
Jena 

The Government then set about securing the neces- 
sary ground, and had finally succeeded iu purchasing 
all but one small bit of land upon which stood the 
hut and workshop of a poor cooper. 

This piece of property the commissioners estimated 
to be worth at the very highest two hundred dollars, 
but the owner, mulish and grasping, having ascer- 
tained that the possession of his hut was absolutely 
essential to the proposed plan, demanded two thou- 
sand. ‘lhe exorbitant demand was reported to the 
emperor, 

“It is exorbitant, indeed,” he replied. ‘But the 
poor man is to be turned out from his home, Give 
it to him.” 

The man finding his demand so promptly acceded 
to, immediately declared that, upon further reflection, 
he could not afford to sell for less than six thousaud 
pounds. 

All expostalations were in vain. The architect 
was at a standstill. He was afrail to annoy the 
emperor again with the matter, and yet he could not 
proceed with his plans. 

Napoleon was fiually informed of the state of 
affairs, 

“ This fellow trifles with us,’”’ he said ; “‘ but there 
is no help for it. We must pay the money,” 

The cooper, now grown utterly rapacious, increased 
his demand to ten thousand pounds, 

The emperor, when informed of it, said indig- 
nantly ; 

“The man isa wretch. I will not purchase his 
hovel. It shall remain where it is, a monument of my 
respect for the laws.” 

The plans were changed, and the work was in 
progress, when Napoleon was overthrown. 

The poor cooper, when he found the golden oppor- 
tunity gone from him for ever, bitterly lamented his 
folly, and his sad repining soon wore his life away. 








It appears from the report of the Postmaster- 
General that in relation to the lamentable accident at 
Thorpe, more than 900 telegrams passed through the 
Norwich office, and more than 1,200 newspaper 
= messages, the latter containing nearly 150,000 
words, 


Tue French salute a passing funeral with the 


most marked respect. Russia pays greater honours, 
as when a funeral passes before a military post the 
aoldiers turn out and present arms, as if the richest 
of boyards was in question. On this subject there is 
a story told of the late Ozar Nicholas. One day his 
carriage overtook a hearse and he was surprised to 
observe it was not followed by a single mourner, not 
even adog. The Emperor descended from his droski 
and took up his position behind the hearse; being 
noticed, one citizen followed suit, then twenty, then 
hundreds. Seeing the cortege to be at last respect- 
able, the Czar re-entered his vehicle and returned to 
the palace. 

THE Roxyat Tour.—The Prince of Wales set foot 
for the first time on the soil of our Indian Empire 
when he landed at Aden, the Gibraltar of the East. 





His Royal Highness; who was in excellent spirits, was 
received by General Schneider, the Bombay officer, 
who, as Resident and Onief Commissioner there, 
commands the fortress, and represents the Viceroy 
in the Yemen corner of Arabia, The first of the 
queen’s native subjects to welcome her eldest sou 
with-an address was @ Parsee, at the head of the 
small shop-keeping community who monopolise, with 
a few Moguls, the trade of the settlement. The one 
sight in Aden is the rainwater tanks, cat out of the 
volcanic rock, and so rarely filled ia a climate of sach 
heat and dryness that the place has been described as 
a burnt cinder. Since we checked the aggression of 
the Turkish troops on our feudatory tribes, who sup- 
ply Aden with provisions, there hag been no military 
or even political excitement in the place. The fact 
will doabtless be brou cht to the Prince's knowledge 
that Aden was the first acquisition to the Empire 
made after Her Majesty’s accession. His Royal 
Highness on Monday visited the camp at Aden, the 
approaches to it being lined with troops, aud from 
the neighbouring heights cannon fired salutes. The 
Prince partook of luncheon at the Residency, and 
afterwards lield a levee. The “Serapis” left Aden 
at ten o’clock, and before starting His Royal High. 
ness express-d great gratificatiuu with the arrange- 
meuts wade for his reception. 


REMEMBER—A MONODY. 


Sue lists to the whispering wind 
Ou this soft night of September, 
As it wanders up and down 
Throush the moonlit streets of the town; 
But-it does not suothe her mind, 
For it only sighs—Remewber ! 


She looks from her casement high 
On the xleaming roofs of the city ; 
Her vision is clear and keen, 
Bat the ghost of another scene 
Seems passing before her eye 
Aad sickens her soul with pity. 


It is unavailing now, 
And it cometh all anbidden 
Ox this soft September night ; 
And the mystic beams of light 
That fall from the moou’s pale brow 
In a strange, sad gloom seem hidden, 


It was not so long ago, 
But the years are all anreckoned,: 
Ou a moonlit night like this 
‘Tuere parted two witi a kiss, 
Where the waters ebb and flow 
With a wild, weird welcome beckoned, 


’T was a soft September night, 

And the wiud weut whispering sweetly, 
Ah! who would have thought deceu 
Could hover on lips so sweet? 

That a Judas-kiss could blight 
Two youug lives so completely ? 
They parted then with a kiss 
Ou that soft uight of September, 
And the moon put on a frown 
That darkened the silent town ; 
But the whispering wind sighed “ Bliss,” 

And “ Remember, sweet, remember!” 
It was not so long ago, | 

And she lists, this night of September, 
For the wiad to wiper “ Bliss,’’ 

In vain! But that Judas-kiss, 
With its after-taste of woe, 

Her soul must for aye remember ! 

D. 0. D. G. 








Very painful reports reach Paris from Brussels 
concerning the condition of the uuhappy Empress 
Charlotte, and it is presumed she will, ere long, close 
a life sorely tried. Much sympathy is felt in certain 
Parisian circles for the afflictions of a high-minded 
lady whose misfortunes are associated with the Em- 
pire. 

VERY many people reading the recent speech of 
M,. Thiers at Arcachon are puzzled to know the lo- 
cality of the favoured spot. It isa new town, about 
thirty miles from Bordeaux, situated in a pine forest 
on an isthmus of the Bay of Biscay, The place pro- 
duces nothing but oysters, which are raised in so great 
an abundance that if we could only transport them 
here all fears of an oyster famine would vanish. 
Half the world of Arcachon, rich and » are en- 
gaged in the fishing. It is this and the delightful 
bathing which attracts so many of the bean monde 
and celebrities of France to this spot in the autumn 
months. 

AN archwologic discovery has just been made at 
the Villa Barberini, near Castel Gandolfo, on the spot 





where stool the magnificent palace of the Emperor 

Domitian. Two fragments have been exposed of a 
superb cornice in white marble, having together a 
length of 16 feet, a width of 39 inches, and a height 
of 20 inches, "They are in an excellent state of pre- 
servation, and the design and the sculpture are most 
artistic. The rose ornaments, the borders, the 
b rackets of acanthus leaves, the scrolls, the foliage, 
and all the other’ portions of this magnificent en-~ 
tablature are in beautifal relief, varied and full of 
harmony, On the upper portion, where the marble 
had not been hewn, there are the joints in iron and. 
lead of the objects which were superimposed. The 

remarkable fragments are additional evidences of 

the extraordinary magnificence of the palace of the 
Roman Emper or 


“HEART OF HEART.” 


Tuat is a grand expression—an expression of deeP 
and clear significance—which I often wish to use 
and yot I hesitate to write it for fear, the printers will 
torture it into that senseless, meaningless expression, 
almost universally used in its place—i,e.—‘ Heart of 
Hearts.” I wonder that educated, ornate writers will 
so.use it; butthey do. In fact, 1 venture to say that 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand, in wish- 
ing to express the idea in question will write “ Heart 
of Hearts.’ 

Now see: I wish to avow from the innermost. re- 
cesses of my .heart—from that spiritual, soul-born 
heart which we poetically or metaphorically conceive 
to rest wi thin the wonderfully organised force-pum) 
of life. I do not regard my heart as one of a thousan 
nor yet as one of a dozen, I don't know that 
heart is any better than anybody else’s heart, If 
thought. so, it wouldn’t be modest for me to say 80. 
So it would be rather ostentatious for me to appeal 
from my heart as chief among many. In truth, there 
is no possible senge in the idea—if an idea it can be 
called, . 

No—I want to say I feel a thing “ In MY HEAR 
OF HEART,’’—that is, in the very heart of my heart— 
in my deepest, truest, innermost heart —in my spiri- 
tual, my soul-heart. And so, dear priaters, allow me, 
wheo [ wish to express this profoundest depth of feel- 
ing to say—My HEART OF Heart. oO. 


“THE TONGUE IS A FIRE.’’ 


Tue one thing people will not do for you is to 
hold their tongues. There are moments in life when 
to have silence is thé great desire of the heart. Who 
ever gets it, except by going out of hearing of every- 
body? No one, as far as I know. 

People who would cut themselves into small bits 
for you, will not “be still’ for ten ‘minutes—~— 
especially what old farmers call ‘“‘ women folks,” 

Try to write a letter in the presence of your 
dearest friends—try to “figure up” something. 
Click clack, click clack, goes somebody. You can 
write ; you can’t count ; you cannot do anything but 
grow angry. 

It is not necessary to say anything; and every one 
desires to prosper you in your undertaking; but 
something must be said. 

Talk, talk, talk! Oh, dear! It’s not only inter- 
rupting talk, either; there is another kind, the com- 
ments and remarks made on people’s conduct and 
appearance—always either overheard by, or carried 
back to, the object, and inevitably made to mean 
more than it meant at first, Aud another still—that 
sweet, last word which every soul desires, and which 
completes a quarrel and makes it eternal. 

@ think good thoughts do good deeds. And 
with our talk, our chatter—oh, let me give it its 
insulting name, the name it deserves, “ our jaw "— 
burn. them all up. If some of us could not talk 
what angels we should be! But we do talk, and 
there’s a reverse to angel, you know. : 

Verily, the tongue is a fire. M. EK. D. 





AN extensive deposit of terra-cotta clay, intersected 
with pipeclay, has just been discovered at Yatton, 
near Bristol. This valuable find will probably lead 
to the establishment of a new industry in Somerset- 
shire, similar to those which at present exist in 
Devonshire, 

Tuey have just been selling off at Paris by 
auctiona number of [mperial relics from the Tuileries 
and other palaces. They included a quantity ot 
broken porcelain. One lot, which looked ‘liks old 
iron, was offered at 20,00) francs (8001.) ; examina- 
tion showed thst it contained the remains of gitan- 
doles, candelabras, and lamps in bronze, burnt at the 
Tuileries, and amoug these remains was a beautiful 
Capid minus his head. A soda-water manfacturer 
bought the escutcheons which were used at the 
funeral of Louis XVIII, : 
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OLD RUFFORD’S MONEY; 


OR, 
WON WITHOUT. MERIT, LOST WITHOUT 
DESERVING. 
BI THE AUTHOR OF 
“Fighting for Freedom,” etc., etc. 
——<— 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Ir wason the second day of Reginald’s imprison- 
ment that four gentlemen sat in earnest conference 
in the library of Squire Fraukland’s mansion in 
Eaton Square, 

The first was the hearty squire himself, who had 
taken up the affair with the impulsive energy of his 
honest nature, apart from the claims of relationship 
and a kinsman’s affection for his Cousiu Ralph. 

The second was Sir Robert Perceval himself, 
whose acquaintance with the father, so inauspiciously 
begun, had ripened into a sincere respect, and whose 
esteem for Cecilia, ag his beloved daughter's dearest 
friend, adviser, and preceptress was second only to 
that of Amina herself. 

Hence, at the request of Captain Sherlock, who 
vas the third of the party, he had already seen police 
authorities and also the under-secretary at the Home 
Office and that functionary with the lead- 
ing facts of the case. 

‘Lhe fourth was Mr. Serjeant Wilkin, then at the 
height of his froensic reputation as an adviser in cases 
-of doubt and difficulty and an advocate of proved 
sagacity, audacity, and what is so often the reward 
of audacity—success. 

“ Then it is your opinion, Mr. Serjeant, that at the 
present juncture our whole endeavours should be 
-to prevent the exposure of a public examination at a 
pela which might involve a committal to 

ewgate, even on the present evidence in possession 
of the police—a ruinous result to the unhappy young 

men, and which would destroy his character almost 
‘beyond any possibility of rehabilitation ?” said Sir 
Robert Perceval, to whom experience as a chairman 
-of quarter sessions had given a thoroughly magis- 
terial tone and bearing. 

“Exactly so, Sir Robert,” replied the learned 
Serjeant, “you have put it precisely as I intended. 
I understand you are expecting the arrival of Mr. 
Gilbert, the manager of the bank. That gentleman 
is, 1 am told, a firm friend—as you are all of you, I 
believe—of the father of the accused. Mr. Gilbert, as 
the representative of the bank, is, there is no deny- 
‘ing it, in the position at present of the prosecution. 





It is my opinion, therefore, that it would be prudent 
and proper that he should not hold any ostensible 
communication with the friends of the young man, 
the more so as it might to some persons look like 
collusion, or perhaps a condonation of a great offence, 
We are ourselves assured that he will assist us to 
the utmost of his ability and in that assurance we 
must rest contented.” 

While the man of law was speaking, Bushby 
Frankland was busy writing two papers, the first 
was a half-sheet of letter, the second on a blank torn 
from his cheque-book, on the foil of which he made a 
figure entry. 

Vo By-the-bye,” said Squire Frankland, ‘Mr. Serjeant, 
I must break in fora moment. If this should be a 
Treasury prosecution may not youreceive a retainer 
on t’other side? Egad ! I’ve heard of something of 
that kind; so here’s to make sure of you, my 
learned friend. Listen!” and he read, in a low mono. 
tone, as follows : 

** Eaton Square, Feb. 2, 18— 

“Mr. Serseant WILKIN, 

“Srr—You are hereby retained as leading 
counsel for the defence in behalf of Reginald Chester- 
ton, now in custody on a cuarge of forgery and 
embezzlement, 

 Bushby Frankland. 
“Herewith is handed a fee of one bundred 


uineas. 
. mh. Fe 


The learned serjeant, like many other learned and 
unlearned men, dearly loved moneyjaud was generally 
very short of it. 

His acute legal visage relaxed into a smirk as he 
received from the jolly squire, first, the retainer, 
and then a@ crossed cheque in his favour for 


bl 

“ That'll do for a beginning ?”’ said Bushby. 

The lawyer pocketed the fee and bowed. 

‘As I was observing,” continued he, ‘‘ we must 
not run in couples with the prosecution, The course, 
therefore, I would propose is this : 

“Sir Robert, as a neighbour and friend of the 
family of the accused, apart from his high position 
as a local magistrate, will accompany me to Bow 
Street, whereI will obtain for him a1 interview with the 
sitting magistrate in his private room. There I will 
State the case as it stands, and assume, as I may 
well do, that the prosecution is willing to postpone 
the first hearing of the case, and that I, as counsel 
for the prisoner, am willing to admit a prima facie 
case fora remand upon the statement of facts sub- 
mitted to his worship by the prosecution, This, I 
have no doubt, backed by the iufluence and pre. 














sence of a brother magistrate of such high position 
as Sir Robert Perceval, will, be acquiesced in by 
the sitting magristrate, and a formal remand for @ 
week will follow.” 

**To lend my best assistance to extricate this young 
man from the terrible posit'on in which, partly his own 
folly, but more the villany of others, has involved 
him, is a duty I owe to his excellent father and 
estimable sister, the innocent sufferers by his degra- 
dation and disgrace. I will, therefore, place myself 
at your disposal, serjeaut,and accompany you to 
my brother magistrates.” 

“* Would it be improper, Mr. Wilkin,’’ said Captain 
Sherlock, who had until now been a silent but inte- 
rested listener, ‘‘or would there be any obstacle to 
my seeing the poor fellow in his prison and comfort- 
ing him by the assurance that he is not forgotten or 
neglected by his friends outside ?”’ 

* None whatever, my dear sir; bat your conversa- 
tion will have to be carried on in the presence of 
a warder of the prison whereto he has been removed. 
For myself, i shall take an early opportunity of com- 
municating with him and mastering the accessories 
and surroundings of this remarkable case, in which 
I need hardly say I feel a peculiar and personal 
interest.” 

Here the astute advocate consulted his gold chro- 
nometer, 

“* Ah! ten minutes after ten. One case stands third 
on the paper in Common Pleas; should first two go 
off, or be made remanets, mine may be on. We 
I’ve a safe junior, fortuuately, who will do the need- 
ful for half an hour or so. In another case, five 
down the list—um, ha!—that will be an arrange- 
ment. Sir Robert, I will meet you and Captain 
Sherlock at the ‘Albion’ at half-past twelve and 
accompany you to the police office to see the magis- 
trate, who will by that time have disposed of the 
night charges. By-the-bye, Captain Sherlock, I 
will write on the back of my card to the governor of 
the prison, requesting that you may have an inter- 
view with the prisoner, which may prevent difficulty 
or delay.”’ 

So saying, Mr. Serjeant Wilkin endorsed his 
pisteboard with a polite request, on behalf of the 
bearer, a near friend of the accused, and, thus armed, 
William Sherlock was, at the hour of eleven, the 
time for visitors, admitted to speech of the unhappy 
Reginald. 

** As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend; and as, in water, 
face answereth face, so the heart of man answereth 
to man,” said the wise King of Judwa, and so is it 
to this day. Human nature is the same ; through 
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aces and kingdoms, nations and religions, have 
passed away, still as in water face answereth to 
face, so doth the heart of man unto man.”’ 

William Sherlock found Reginald in the most piti- 
able state of depression and dejection. Hope appeared 
to have forsaken him. 

The consciousness of his innocence of the specific 
crime with which he was charged did not sustain him, 
for he had no moral courage, no firm religious faith 
or reliance, noue of that courage of an untainted soul 
which supports a man in ajdst cause, and makeseven 
weak innocence stronger in enduranee and bolder in 
confroating danger than the most brazen and har- 
dened guilt, 

Wanting this “ mens conscia reeti,” he succumbed, 
and,dreading the worst, had spent the night in revolv- 
ing means of escaping by suicide the terrors even of 
an unjust judgment. 

It was in this frame of mind that William Sterlock 
found the friend he had so lately parted with ia the 
height of buoyant hope and sanguine ns ofa 
return to his country, vindicated in charasterjand pre- 
pared agaiv to mingle in the battle of life. 

He was horror-struck at the efectsof 
of feeling. 

Clad in coarse, illfitting, half-buttewed clothes, his 
linen foul, his hair unkempt, his bosy Hands clenshed 
convulsively, his face cadaverous, and his chest heav- 
ing, Reginald Chesterton gazed with wild and blood- 
shot eyes at the visitor who sow darlene the 
way of his already murky 


only lightto-whioh | 
was through a funwel-shaped @perture, closed st ite) 


smaller and outer end by a etfong iromgrating, 

The prisoner sat on the side of a low iron betietesd, 
of the pattern of St. Lawreuve’ » aadeueronty 
more comfortable, ow whieh lay horsetng wad @ 
solitary blauket. Other furniture da the @partaent 
there was none. 


At his first entrance the youngofilest, coming from 
the outer daylight, could hardly Moegnize intespeo | 


tre before him his erewhile friend, 

He shaded his eyes from the hartow sunstréaky 
that struggled athwart the gloom, and peered into 
the darker portion, where sat the wretched man he 
had come to visit and console. 

He stood silent for awhile, his manly heart forbade 
him speech, E 

Regiuald rose slowly, stared at him with a eemi- 
conscious gaze, aud then, turning his head as if over- 
whelmed with shame at the eoudition in which he 
was found, fell heavily upon the miserable bed in a 
convulsion of remorse. 

At this moment the warder, whose eye was quick. 
ened by suspicion, stepped suddenly up to the bed- 
side and took some small object from Regiuald’s right 
hand. 

What was William Sherlock’s horror when the 
man exhibited to his gaze, by drawing him near the 
aperture, a small Indian sieath-knife, double-edged, 
nud waved like @ Malay creese, which William Sher- 
lock had presented to lis young friend, as a trophy 
ofa hand-to-hand encounter with a chief of the san. 
guitary Dyaks! It was stained, hiltand handie, with 
fresh blood ! 

Reginald had fainted. 

The surgeon of the jail was iustantaneously in at- 
tendance; and the prisoner was removed to the in- 
firmary. 

An examination disclosed a puncture in the side of 
the wretched man, but the probe quickly tol: the 
practised hand of the surgeon that the deadly weapon 
had glanced against the outer curvature ofa rib, and 
though of several inches in depth, or rather length, 
was so lateral, iustead of internal, in its direction as 
not only to miss any vital organ, but positively to 
produce no dangerous hemorrhage. 

A sponging, a pledget of lint, and a roller bandage 
were applied, but before even these were adjusted, 
the patient had recovered consciousness, and after 
another paroxysm of remorse, of quite an opposite 
character to the first, had expressed his contrition for 
the sin he nad attempted agaiustthe laws of God and 
man, and had implored the forgiveness of his friend, 
of his father and of all who felt an interest in him, 
for his rash and as he expressed it, “ his dastardly and 
wicked act.” 

William Sherlock was as pious as he was brave. 

Havelock, Hedley Vicars, and Commander Good- 
enougl, but yesterday lost to his country’s service 
by a wound from the poisoned weapon of a savage, 
are among the thousands of examples of the deep 
religious piety of our bravest soldiers and sailors. 

His was no canting, pharisaic spirit, that “ prayeth 
at the street corners, to be seen of men,” but the 
young sailor was not ashamed there and then to 
kneel down and join fervently in supplication with 
the clergyman, who had also arrived, to the Giver of 
life, for the pardon of the repentant sinner who lay 
sileut before them. 

He returned also his hearty and humble thanks 
that he had been spared the awful responsibility of 





rushing unbidden into his Creator’s presence, and his 

heart was indeed rejoiced when he heard the saved 

suicide join in murmuring responses to his thanks- 

giving. 
He rose from tite tetees and, taking Reginald’s 
Hy asked him his: an eo 
hen ¢ 2 e hard, scared loo 

of the d oat me 1 Boma to resolve itself 

‘Wimost benevolent expression, the 

rigid features eélexed town almost childlike smile, 

and, with a gentle voive, ng man, not yet all 

evil, declared his belief Srepentance might yet 

obtain his = } that'totiim, his dear friend and 

more than , William Bherlock, he owed his 
life, which he felt tad begun that moment, 

,”’ eaid he, eer ashe raised him- 

hear mi ‘illiam, and I entreat 

never it | be in your power 

and to ohn t sister—from 

and my name and 

whatever may be my fate in 

Twill bow with humility to the 


second 
id 


sentence which my be passed on me, ng for a 


her power ‘of my honour and to an 
seen ated oe sins. 


sheit interview 5 

He had not, however, time to communicate a single 
leading occurrence of the past two hours, for almost 
within a miuwte of -hiewrrival, heving merely stated 
the fact of his having seen the prisoner, a blue-coated 
usher announced that his worship wae fo hie private 
room and would see Sir Robert and Mr. Serjeant 
Wilkin, according to their request. 

Asmooth and matt-r-of-course explanation of the 
nature of the charge against the acchsed was Bét 
forth in the affidavit of Mr. Gilbert, the captiré of 
the accused by Lyax was detailed, and his lodgment 
in jail, Then the learned serjeant declared his us- 
sent, as counsel for the prisoner, to. wht he vdlled 
“ the application of the prosecution” for farther time 
to collect evidence before the examinution, which 
time, he must also confess, would be equally desirable 
in preparing the defence, which he could agsute hts 
worship, would be “ a complete answer to tlie case,” 
which assurance—as his worship and all the world 
well knew the amount of another sort of assittance 
possessed by Serjeant Wilkin —the magistrate 
looked upon ag professional *bunkum” on the ‘part 
of his brother barrister. Neverthéless, he thought 
it a fit and proper case for a formal remand. 

A remand, therefore, for a week—it could not be 
for longer, he said—was accordingly written out in 
the office-form, signed by his worship, initialled by 
his clerk, and forwarded to the House of Detetition 
by the hands of the officer in charge of the van 
known as “ Her Majesty's omnibus.” 

All being en train for the appearance of Reginald 
in the dock at Bow Streét on that day week, we 
propose to see what other events that wéek con- 
tributed to “the rock of mingled yarn of good and 
evil which forms the staple of our bhutan life.” 


CHAPTEX XLVI. 

Wa left Mr. Lynx “prowling in the strédts of 
Dover” iv search of the Protean Mr. Ephraim 
Ferrett or the vagrant Joe Paget, efther one or 
both of whom that “active and intelligent officer,”’ 
as the peany-a-liners were wont to dub him, made 
pretty sure were to be found lurking somewhere in 
that ancient Cinque port, engaged in some furtive 
enterprise. 

Mr. Lynx therefore prowled and prowled up 
and down the few steep streets of the borough, 
threaded the alleys, paced the lanes, explored’ the 
slums and paid visits of inquiry to each of the police 
stations, 

In vain—no trace or semblance, no footsteps or 
vision of thosehe sought were discoverable. He ex- 
amived the window whence Joe had made his har- 
lequin jump on the side-path, but the ground gave 
him the footprints of s handred passers-by. 

He looked right and left aud straightiorward for 
the most probable start for a fugitive to make. He 





was no wiser, as there seemed little if any choice of 
the half-dozen ways of leaving the station when once 


@ man got outside. oe wilt wile 
ore, gave wea ray, 
oan ia Oe Chapter of ' ona: 


ii Ferrett. At the last station 
y to the 


‘ a ge T 
pamaret Tye 
‘ arry, i yout horse to 
i gives ot ) time to think about 
‘ ”~ it Pity he 


Isu’tithiat @ plain 


y , 


‘a tha, 2p” Pict ale Dee a: 
A i a sn ne 
? no sata ft waen’’ epiain. meation ? \T didu’t, I 
"y' rou ‘would ‘ yee oli » time to'thiak.”’ 
. Lyox grows aiayeMOt unlike the snarl of 
his a , or he was weary and 


vexed f ‘rer pie y's fram lee search, 4 
"=~ Gontonud a | etlowih" muttered the London 
detective, where this Goodbody, 


pee 7 ta, ? 
i. Bat } tell apa nire nor 
E at sort o DP, he is, 
though he’s oe ener man, with a 
whole. 9 young kids. He’s « porter up 
street, an’ collecks in money for « fust-rate shippin 
store aud up street here, as I said afore. 
and there’s his old woman too, she’s a screamer, L 
wouldn’t like to put my nose inside her door when 
she’s talkin’ of his faultsto her old man, which she 
does when he gets an extry drain at the ‘Pig 
and——’”’ ; ' os 


J 


“T asked you if this Mr. and Mrs. Goodbody have 
had a lodger in the past fortnight, and yoa——” 

“Phere you are agin’. Do you wippose 1'd ha’ 
told you so much about these here peo 
hado’t knowed as as had alodger for a week or 
so bygone? I heeft! Mr.'Guodbody say as how he was. 
a commerteial, « travellin’ for a big consarn in Paris, 
and [ see, mysen, his lot-o’ samples, bits o’ statties, 
an’ ship” (sheep) “an’ dogs, an’ liows;an’ Bonyparties, 
an’ Gairybaldies, an’ sich-like hornaments ; so what’s 
the use o’—"” ’ 

“What was the commercial like?” ail Mr! Lyng, 
cooling down a little; “ was he stott and short?” “' 

‘‘Nayther one nor t’other,” replied tite rural.” 
“Nearly your own height, mister?” 

Mr. Lynx was five feet vight. 

“Was he young or old ?” ; 

“ About forty, I’a gaess'; but his whiskers was. 


“ Was he lame of either leg?” 

The “rural” ‘hesitated. He gave a :sert of fir 
with one leg and then seemed satisiied. 

“Yés; lve went's little limp 0” thw rixtit foot.” 

“* Good,” said Mr. Lynx. $ 

Mr. Lynx felt watmer. He Khow Bphraitt ‘had 
been lame of his right leg front the result of “an 
accident some time ago. 

“Did he talk like a gentleman-T ‘méan, & book- 
learned sort of person ?” 

“Ay, that “un did’ Mrs. Gooltbs dy said ‘as’ he 
knew more nor all the people iw ‘hur street pat’ to- 
gether about everything, aad that ne talked: like. 
print.” 

‘“* Did he receive any lettersatything like busi 
ness letters—by post, during ‘the tite he’s’ been 
here ?” 

“ Nay, now you're goin’ askiti" 6” questions clean 
beyoud me. Not as I Knows on ; but Bill Stump, the 
postitian on this here beat, can tell “ee.” 

“Om! TH seo Bill Stamp. Just show nie the 
housé.’* 

“T's no go. T dessay you'll find "im at homent 
this time. It’s half arter sight. I mean John Gootl- 
body and his wife and tie loditer foo, for tliat ‘mater. 
It’s the last house down theréon the ‘left-hand 
nighest the gateway a lentlin” to 'the fields. “You can 
go if you like, bat T shan’t tnake nor meddle wi’ 
the Goddbodys, not [. Phey’ré *spectable folks, ‘I 
tell ye agin’, an’ if I went a disturbin’ of "em @t this 
time o’ night about harbotrin’ 0’ bad ‘characters, wh 
I’d get the ronads 0’ the kitchen ‘from Mother 
body, and sarve me rivtt too.” 
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The case was hopeless. Mr. Lynx gave up all idew 
of. extracting any more from’ this. rustic gaardian of 
property. So he stalked off, despite his warning, to 
find out “the last house -on the left hand, beside she 
gateway, leadin’ into the fields ;*’ and,net having 
the fear of the redoubtable Mrs. Goodbody before his: 
eyes, he détermined to drop in upon her, as slie 
would have expressed it, ‘‘ quite permiscously,” and 
make sve mere commonplace inquiries about the 
articles in which the suspected reial doalt, 
aod.ia which line he, Mr, Lynx, wae likely to, be- 
come his customer. Fortune, as we shall, see, be- 
friended Mr. Lynx iu this adventure, 

Mr. Iuyux's way to Mr: Goodbody’s abode Jay .by 
the irowt door of the Pig and Whistle,” and ashe 
neased that well-frequented. alehouse he became 
awate of a stout, big-fisted, red-elbewed woman, 
caaryitig a large yellow-ware jug iv her right hand, 
while ov her left-arm she bore athumping three-y ear- 
old boy, who was vociferously hailocing bis joy ot a 
journey in his mother’s atms to, tlie pubdlic-house, 
insteadi of an application ef his said mother’s right 
hend iashe seat, and being bundled thereafter uff to 
bed. 
Now there were reasons for this gcoduatured out- 
breakief Mrs, Goodbody. 

Tlie-awthor of * Cider ’’ singe: 


Happy the man, who, void of care and. strife, 

dn silken or in leathern purse retains 

ofjsplendic shillmg! He nor hears with pain 
ew,oysters cried, norsighs for cheerful ale ; 


we ft was this happy and uifexpected possession of 
a “splendid shilling,” first by John Goodbody him- 
self, avd tleh by the partier of his joys and sortows, 
that iad proddced this festive celebration. 

The slilling came in this wise. 

A dtsiomer bid ordered some goods at John Good- 
botty’s tasters” at'so late du hour thut their delivery 
in the ordinary working time was impossible and irre- 











ur. 

Joh Gootbody, however, expressed his willingness 
to carry them oh board “‘ after liours,”’ and ia conse- 
qtiencs, besides thie additional sixpence wiich would 
Un Satiirda’y be added to hie weekly wage, thie 
Peuerotts skipper had presdnted Johu Goodbody with 
«“splendid shilling.” 

‘On ordiuary occasions (Mrs, Goodbody declared it 
was on ‘all occasions ” until this blessed night)John 
had always “ melied ”’ such gratuities, wholly or 
partially, at the “ Pig and Whistle,’ or some other 
| see where porters “ most do congregate.” But ou 

is ‘night, at the very moment when, being tweuty 
tittites late in teturving to his ‘‘dulee domum et 
placeiis uxor,’” that “ placens uxor” was— 


Knitting her brow like gathering storm, 
Nursing her wrath to keep it warm, 


and had, moreover, delivered herself of an opinion 
that he was ‘‘ off on the fuddle agiu,’’ coupled with 
vows of a retaliation too awfal for reeord, to! Juhn 
Goodbody hove in sight at a dog-trot, passed the 
yawning guifof the ever-open doorof the Pig and 
Whistle,” and in tweuty more steps had tossed his 
‘* popsy-wopsy boy.” in thé air, held up ‘before the 
Gelighied: vyes of Mrs..Goodbody the “ spléudid 
shilling,’’ between his index finger and thumb, traus- 
ferred: it to that ldtely irate lady’s palm, and gave 
her # sounding kiss. 

Mrs, Goodbody, ke all warm-tempered people, was, 
as is said of # certuiu Satanie personage, very agree- 
able when pleased; so she first:declared her inten- 
tion of treating Johu Goudbudy’s resolution in avoitl- 
ing the teumptation of the “Pig and Whistle,” then 
geve ivr iutention the specitic form of stunding “a 
pot of four ale ’ out of the overtime shilling, and lastly 
promised her “ popsy-wopsy ” a’ drink ©’ beer 
eut of youd papa’s own pint,’” intending fully 
with the other pint to reward her own extravagint 
liberaliny. 

It was at this happy conjunctare that’ Mr; Lynx 
espied Mrs. Goodbody, ae she almost danced down 
the red-tiled passage of the “Pig and Whistle:” 
His course was at ouce decided on, 

Followiug the jubilant mother to the bar, ke per- 
eeived her. deposit tlie jellow jug and “ splendid 
shilling’ on ‘the counter, and boldly give'the order 
for ‘‘a pot of fourpenny.”’ 

In, the pause ere she was'served Mr, Lynx had 
smiled and patted the fat little boy, whe thereupon 

ve a smail yell acd hid “his fali:moon face and 
| reds curls in the ample neck and én the broad 
shoulder of his doting mother, 

“ Mrs., Goodbody, I believe?” said Mr. Lynx, 
blandly. “1 knew you by the beautiful boy.” 

**Yes, my name is Goodbody, and aiu’t no reason 
to be ashamed omit, as i-knows,” 

“Certainly not, certainly not, Aliem! my name is 
Puddicombe—Puddicombe of fuabridge Welle, I’tn 
iu the toy and hardware, end fancy goods line, i 
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think you’ ve.# commercial staying at your place—Mr. 
—a—a—— 


“ Harvey.” 

* Ah, yes, Harvey, I'd slipt his name. I should 
like to see his patterns. Ahem! I might be a cus- 
tomer. Ie he at home?” 

“Lor, no, sir; how very unfort’nit, he have gone 
away to Paris the very last night as ever was. 
Deary me, and you'd be a customer of.his’n? He’s 
a real gentleman, | assure yon. But stop, would you 
like to step-down and see my old man, he’s more up 
to business than 1 am. Oome arter me, sir, and 1’ii 
show you the way, sir, as the streets are sloppy and 
dark. I wouldn’t like as Mr. Harvey should lose a 
customer by my defeck.” 

Thus saying, Mrs, Goodbody picked, up the jug, 
placed it to her lips. to taste if-she had the right 
article, gave the chubby boy his promised . drink of 
about one tablesapoun, and, followed by. Mr. Lynx, led 
thie way to Goodvody Castle, a name it deseryed as 
much ag any Enylishman’s home could weil do, con- 
sidering the stout female governor and the numerous 
garrison of Goodbodys which held it for ite lordand 
master, 

“Fine evening, sir, but rather dark,. Mr. Goods 
body,” said Mr. Lynx, after Mrs. Goodbody bad an- 
nounced him: as a customar of Mr. Harvey’s,.“ au 
wanted to give him a horder2’ 

“I'm unlucky in not finding him at homes M 
name’s Puddicombe, from Tunbridge Wells, toy an 
hard een spr 

‘ Very. happy, 
Mr. Noten 


sir, to. see anybody as is,a friend of 

Howsoever,,lie’ll not be back afore 
next week or the week after. If 1 can be of any ser- 
vice in finding out, his address, I will, Let me-ser, 
my dear, whete’s Mr, Harvey’s letter, as said he was 
going away ; you've got it somewheres ? there's uo 
address in it, is there?” 

Mrs, Goodbody tuok Epbraim’s letter from under 
@ bronze gréyhound, which she informed Mr, Lynx 
was one of ‘the pretty things as Mr. Harvey acalt 
in,” and bauded it to her husband, who passed it over 
to Mr. Lynx, who received it with a nonchalant 
carelessness, then examined it as if he would read it 
“ between the lines,” 

It looked genuine enough to the unsuspecting) 
reader ; not se to the prying Mr. Lyux, 

Something whispered to bim, “ this is: my man’s 
handwriting, this is the letter of a trickster anda 
knave.” 

The paper was plain and unstamped. The enve- 
lope, for it was tucked inte an open one, was @ com- 
mon ove, It bore a soil mourning sprig ou its lip 
or fastening. 

Mr. Lynx. dropped the envelope on the floor, 
and picking up the letter without it, handed itto Mrs. 
Goodbody, who immediately replaced it under the 
grey hound, 

r. Paddiconibe was tired,, Would Mr. Puddi- 
combe sit down? Would Mr. Puddicombe take a 
glass of ale with a poor man ? 

Mr. Puddicombe would, but he could not think of 
allowing Mr. Goodbody to pay for it. 

At this instant, # stentorian cry of “ Be-or!” re- 
sounded in the street. 

It was the pottnan of the “ Pig and Whistle’? with 
the nine o’tloek supply of the national beverage, 

Mr. Lynx—we forgot, Mr, Puddicombe—stepped 
to the door. 

“Hi! hoy, young man! A pot of your best old ale 
to Mr. Goodbody’s,” Mr. Puddicombe handed bim 
& shilling, then, in a whisper, “‘ What's your best gin 
a pint ?” 

© One and eight.” 

“ Give me back the shilling; here’s half a crown. 
The 4lé’s eightpeuce, keep the coppers. 
alive, my fine fellow,’’ said Mr, Puddicombe. 

And the potman, stimulated by such unusual 
largesse, did. look alive. He put down his tray of 
beer aad his strap of pots, and desiring Mr. Pu ddi- 
combe to “ give an eye to ’em,” set off at double- 
quick towards the public-house, whence he retarned 
in a few seconds with the ale in one quart vessel, 
and the gin in angtker of the like capacity, whereby 
the danger of spilling was avoided. 

Neither the male nor the female made more than 
a very faint protest against the. profuse liberality of 
their visitor. 

Indeed, Mrs. Goodbody, after a.preliminary “ tot,”’ 
poured out by Mr, Lynx ere he handed her the 
bottle a8 her private property, to. have and to hold, 
included Mr. Puddicumbe in her not very extensive 
list of real gentlemen, an opinion from which John 
had no desire to depart, even had he dared to do so, 

It drew near to ten o’ clock. Mr. Puddicombe grew 
pleasantly loquacious. He filled Mrs. Goodbody’s 
glass so assiduously and drank her best health, and 
that of all her babbies siagly and collectively (out of 
a glass artfully compounded of five-sixths water) so 
frequeutly, while Joon Goodbody paid such affection- 
ate attention; first to the old stingo and then to the 





old Tom, that when, 





He: drew his dial from lis pocket, 
And looking at. it, with lack-lustre eye, 
Said, very wisely, ‘“‘ It is ten o’clock,’’ 


Mrs, Goodbody exclaimed : 

“ You don’t say so! surely it is never ten o'clock, 
and here’s little Dan’el is snoring like a peg-top— 
Come to bed you naughty child,” and suiting the 
action to the word she swung the little lump of 
humanity out of ite little chuwir by the twist of her 
arm, then over her-shoulder, and carried it off. roaring 
and kicking, to ite sleeping place, She returned 
panting and wiping her perspiring forehead, and 
Mr, Puddicombe, rising, proffered her the stingo. 

The “ fourpenny ’’ had been searcely touched, so 
preferring itasa “quencher,” Mrs, G. emptied the 
jug of small ale. 

“Ahem! could you recommend me, Mrs. G, toa 
clean bedroom, never mind how humble, about here. 
I don’t like mpublic-house, and I'm afraid your good 
company has locked me out of a widow's she’s an 
early bird night and merning— where I sometimes get 
a shakedown when | visit Dover, DBasides, it’s a 
good step off,” 

“ Why, niissus,’’ chimed in John Goodbody, 
“whatever areyou. thinkiugon? There’s our back 
panvieur, an’ as thie liere gen'ehnuu’s a erstomerand 
friend, of Mr. Harvey’s, andpwe know besides he wou't 
be home till ater next week, why couldn't bhe——" 

“ Hold yer tongue, Jolin; will yer? Iwas just a- 
going to say that if so be the gentleman could put up 
with—— 

“ Pray don't mention it in that way. I’ve heard 
and seen too much of yourgood wife, my friend, mot 
to know that cleanliness—which some sy is next to 
godiiness—is one of her special virtues, My friend 
Mr. Harvey’s too particnlar aman to put up where he 
couldn’t make sure o’ that.” 

“ Oh, sir, you flatterus,” simpered Mre. Goodbody 
“ but I'll show you the room; and you'van judge if itil 
suit. 

So saying, Mrs. G. took up @ oandle and, partly 
stumbling. over, aud partly kicking, a stool and a 
ehair out of her way, sbe ushered Mr. Puddicombe 
into the little parallelogram, eight feet by six, whieh 
formed the back parlour of the Goodbody dhateau. 

‘There was.a smali tester bedstead with dimity cur- 
tains white.as the driven snow, ® valance on the one 
little. window of rival purity, and # ditto muslin blind. 
The bed, ae yet minus the sheets, which Mra: G. de- 
clared were ‘‘ kept al’ays beautifully haired,’ looked 
full of attractions, especially toa weary traveller. Mr. 
Puddicomle could not:express his satisfaotion. 

They returned to the front room. 


(To be continued.) 


Tux French papers announce the death at Thissey, 
in the department of the Ain, of Berger, who. for a 
long time was the greatest of French billiard players. 
The déceased was born at Lyons fifty-seven years 
ago. 

HAPPINESs is a blessing oft:n missed by those 
who run after pleasure, and generally found by 
those who suffer pleasure to run afterthem. Like 
a will-o’-the-wisp, itis often farthest off when we 
imagine we can grasp it, and mearest:to us when it 
seems at 4 distatice. ‘The surest way to secure it to 
ourselves is to confer it upon others, 

Conprmun ho man for not thinking as you think, 
Let every one enjoy full and free liberty of think- 
ing for himself. Let every man use his own judg- 
ment, since every man must give au account of him- 
self to Heaven, Abhor every approach, in any kind 
of degrec, to the spitit of persecution. If you 
eannot reason or persuade a man into the truth, 
never attempt to foree him into it. 

A Frencu actresea small thing brit important in 
her Own eousideration, aud as beautiful as Venxs aud 
Cleopatra combived (in her own éstimation)—bad an 
hour's conversation with her director; It rained all 
it could outside. At length the director said : “ [ 
think I.saw you arrive with a getitleman: if he is still 
outside he ought to be nive dnd wet.” ‘So he 
ought to be,” she responded, “ lie is only my hus- 


Errect or Act Varour on Heatrn. — Dr 
Angus Smith, in his eleventh annual report of pro- 
ceedings under tlie Alkali Acts, just issued, gives, 
says the ** Lancet,’’ some interesting information on 
the influence of acid vapours on health. Among other 


for 
granted that where trees flourish there also 0 is 
uninjured by acids such as are given otit by 
chemical works, the effect on vegetation being more 
striking than upon human beings. The conclusion 
is that gases from chemical works are hurtful to the 
health; nor can they, on the other hand, be said to 
be curative in certain diseases, as 80 many sappdse, 
In collating the statistics of a district peculiarly ex. 
pesed to the fumes irom alkali works. Dr, Smith was 
struck with the following poiuts: 1, ‘Liat bronchitis 


observations, the imspeetor says it may be takey 
t 
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was not high. 2. That scarlet fever, which gases 
might be supposed to disinfect, was very high, 
indeed, 


JOANNA. 


“TI couvtp leave the children with Joanna,” my 
friend Mrs. Joyce said tome when we were discuss- 
ing the pros and cons of a week’s sojourn we in- 
tended to make in London. 

“Joanna!” I said, and then, suddenly aware of 
the excess of astonishment in my veice, I added: 
“I thought she was not very bright.” 

“Sheis not, Poor Joanna! she was bright enough 
ten years ago.”’ 

‘Have you had her so long 2?” 

‘No. Did I never tell you about her p’’ 

“Never; tell me now.” 

“The first time I saw Joanna I thought she was 
dead. My husband wasn’t then in possession of 
his present fortune, but was a clerk in a large 
jeweller’s shop in York, and we lived iu apartments. 
We were not painfully poor, but both having had 
greater command of money before our marriage we 
felt as if our share of this world’s wealth was but 
small, Still we were very happy in our two rooms, 
I being my own servant,” 

“It was not much like this,” I said, glancing at 
the superb room in which we sat, 

“No; I was brought up here by my grandfather, 
who left the place to me three years ago. Harry 
had his money left to him soon after, so we came 
here to live, But we were in the rooms at York 
when, one evening, just as I was putting diuner on 
the table, Harry came in. In his arms he had a 
child, whose ragged clothes and bare red feet were 
sickeuing to see on that cold winter's day. Ore arm 
hung limp and helpless, and the poor, pinched face 
was rigid and white. 

“In answer to my exclamation Harry said : 

*** She was knocked down by a horse, and fell at 
my feet. Can you duanything for her while I go 
for a doctor ?” 

“T spread a sheet upon a wide lounge, put a pillow 
there, and he placed the poor child tenderly down, 
While he went for a doctor I took off the filthy rags 
and washed her, while I tried all my poor skill in an 
effort to revive her, But she only recovered enough 
to moan piteously, and I wrapped her in a clean 
night-dress, covered her warmly, and waited for the 
doctor. She was a perfect bunch of bones, and 
her poor little back was a mass of welts and 
bruises. 

“ When the doctor eame he found her arm was 
broken and her shoulder badly hurt. He set the bones, 
and gave directions for her nursing, and then left 
her to me, For nine weeks Harry and T did the 
best we could for the child. She was fifteen years 
old, but very small, and perfectly ignorant of the 
simplest rudiments of education. But she was very 
grateful.” 

‘IT should hope so. Most people would have put 
herin the hospital at once. But had she no relatives 
of her own ?” 

*T am coming to that. When she recovered from 
a raging, delirious fever, and the subsequent great 
weakness, I asked her about herself. She was a beg- 
gar, a8 I had supposed, and her father was her only 
relative. He had gone away she told me, avd would 
not soon return, andin the meantime she lived in a 
house with her friends. Harry, who talked very often 
with the child, told me they were a ‘ bad lot evidently 
but the poor little thing seemed fond of her father, 
though she said he often beat her, 

“When she was well enough to walk she 
vanished. I saw her in the room where we did our 
cooking, @ large closet in point of fact, busy with 
some light work, She was very anxious to help me 
after she could move about, and I let her do little 
jobs that did not require strength. We, Harry and 
I, had made a little plan to try to get her from her 
father and bring her up ourselves. She was very 
bright and very fond of us, and we were anxious to 
save her if possible from the life she had been lead- 
ing. 

“As I said, she was in the closet kitchen. She 
had not yet been out, but was talking of going in 
afew days more. When I went again to the room 
an hour or two later she was gone,” 
mae entirely gone !”’ 

“We did not she her again for seven years.’’ 

* Alice!” ‘ 

“It isa positive fact. I may as well tell you now 
how it happened, though it was a mystery to us for 
seven years. After she had prepared the vegetables 
for dinner she thought she would take down the pan 
of parings to the yard, where there wasa garbage 
barrel. She had emptied it, and was crossing the 





basement hall, when the temptation came over her 
to look out into the street. Street Arab as she was, 
the house had become irksome to her once the suf- 
fering was over, and the fresh ‘spring air tempted 
her. I had altered some of n:y clothes for her, and 
made her a neat woollen wrapper when she could sit 
up, and we promised her boots, hat and shawl for 
her first walk, But she had on thin slippers and a0 
covering for her head—the hair being cut short 
while she was ill—when she went tothe door, As 
she stood there a man shnffled up, begging. In an- 
other moment poor Joanna was cuffed, first one side 
of the head, then the other, and dragged up the step 
by her father.” 

“ Poor child !” 

*€ He would not listen to her explanations, insisting 
upon it that she had ron away. Before night the 
girl was raving in fever again. She got well some- 
how, and when she could stagger about tried to get 
to us, to let us know she was not ao ungrateful as 
she appeared, But she was so closely watched that 
she could not get away for se veral months, and in the 
meantime we moved.” 

“Did she find you out so bp after ?” 

**You know that when I came ont here my 
grandfather was very ill, He sent for me, and, 
having three little children, I could not go to and 
fro very well, so Harry let me stay, with the 
children, until grandfather died. It was soon after 
the funeral, and Harry had come to attend to the 
necessary business, when one morning Nettie came 
running in to tell me of a@ poor woman at the gate, 
selling matches and such small wares, and who had 
some cheap toys. 

*“*Such dear little dolls, mamma,’ Nettie said, 
‘please, come and see!’ , 

* So after there was a reinforcement of petitioners 
in the shape of Harry and Allie I went out down 
to the kitchen, and sent Nettie to bring the woman 
in from the gate. 

“She came in with hor eyes cast down, and I 
noticed how pale and tired she looked. But when I 
asked her to rest and have something to eat she 
lifted her eyes, looked in my face, and with one 
terrible cry fainted away. When I loosened the 
string of her shabby sun-bonnet I recognized her. 
She was Joanna, who disappeared seven years 
before. Harry came in, hearing the bustle, and 
knew her again in amoment. We brought her back 
to her sense: with cold water and camphor, and then 
she would only sob and kneel before us, kissing our 
hands for along time. But suddenly she started up, 
white as death, her eyes dilated and her whole figure 
trembling. 

** Send everybody away, she said, ‘I must speak 
to you alone!’ 

“*To me ?’ I asked. 

* To youand Mr. Joyce. 
tell you something now.’ 

“Bidding the children stay with the nurse, 
Harry and I took Joauna to the library, and shut 
the door. Harry was inclined to be stern, and 
said: 

*** Now, Joanna, what is it ?’ 

“ She shivered all over, and whispored ; 

“*Oh, Mr. Joyce, spare my father! I must tell 
you! Icannot let them come here, but don’t hurt 
father !” 

“T would have reminded her that we knew nothing 
of her father, but Harry motioned me to be silent. 
Then, sobbing and terrified, Joanna told us her 
errand had been to ascertain who were the inmates 
of the plave befurea bur§tary was perpetrated in the 
house. 

“Grandfather, as perhaps you know, had a large 
quantity of plate, and a cabiaoet of jewels that he 
brought from .ndia for my grandmother. He was in 
the habit of keeping large sums of money in his 
desk, and it was supposed, in the confusion of new 
inmates and the funeral arrangements, that the 
house could be easily entered. 

“Certainly, but for Joanna’s warning we should 
have lost heavily, for there was a great deal of money 
in the desk, and Harry had taken no step for the 
safe-keeping of valuables, ‘The plate was in the 
large closet off the dining-room, the desk and jewel 
cabinet in the library, while we slept on the floor 
above and quite at adistance from either room. One 
of the servants was in the pay of the burglars, and 
Joanna was to see him and report to her father and 
his partners in crime. Fortunately the man had been 
sent to the post-office. The basket of small wares 
was a mere blind in case, as actually happened, the 
man was out of the way and Joanna obliged to see 
any other servant. 

“Harry pondered a long time, watching Joanna 
keenly. It was evident to me that he doubted the 
woman, Idid not! Her terror was so real, and I 
was sure nothing but deepest gratitude to us could 
have made her betray her father. 

“ After a long time Harry told her he must detain 
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her and test the truth of her story. She seemed per- 
feetly willing to submit to anything Harry He san 
only pleading for her father. We made her eat a 
hearty meal and locked her up in a comfortable room 
on the upper floor. 

“When her confederate came home Harry told 
him a woman had been asking for him, but had gone 
away. We were not surprised when he asked for'an 
afternoon's holiday and went away, probably to see 
the burglars, 1n the meantime Harry telegraphed to 
London, and by the last eveniag train four policemen 
came to the station, dressed in di 

“Harry drove them to the house, and before ten 
o’clock had them stationed in the library and dining- 
room, well concealed, Feeling, as I did, the deepest 
interest in Joanna, I went early in theevening to the 
room in which she was shut up, and in a long inter- 
view I confirmed the impression she had made upon 
me a few hours before... It was quite evident that 
her mind was dulled, probably by cruelty and partial 
starvation, and the intelligence we had noticed in 
her during her stay with us was clouded. It may 
have been that the second attack of delirious fever 
that immediately followed her return to her old home 
was the beginning of a gradual dulling of the brain. 
She told me stories of her life, of the blows she had 
received until reduced to @ state of dall submission 
to stronger wills, . 

“Tt was quite evident to me that the magnitude 
of her father’s crimes was not realized by her dulled 
wits, her only dread being that he would be hurt in 
a personal encounter with Harry. Of the penalty 
for his crime she seemed to have but a vague 
idea, ; 

“Bat above all other emotions was a worshipping 
gratitude towards Harry and myself. The tender care 
we had taken of her when she was hurt, the comfort 
and plenty she enjoyed for the first time in her hard 
life, had left upon her mind an impression only death 
could remove. 

“ Between midnight and dawn there was a scene 
of which I do not like tothink The burglars—only 
two—entered the house through a wiadow opened to 
them by the servant-man of wiom I have spoken. All 
three were caught in the act of taking the plate, but 
there was a desperate fight before they were over- 
powered. Henry was stabbed in the hand by one of 
the men, and Joanua’s father was wounded, so that 
he died in prison before the trial. 

“ Joanna herself was ill fora long time, but after 
her recovery seemed to have forgotten any existence 
away from Harry and myself, If we referred to her 
father, she would cower and shrink, imploring us not 
to send her away to him. She never seems to realize 
his death, but will hide away from the tramps on the 
road, as if afraii of being again suatched from us to 
her hard, cruel life.” 

“ Still,” I said, “I should fear to trast the children 
with a person of deficient intellect.” 

‘*Yet the children worship her, for she is gentle- 
ness itself, Hvr.own experierce of the pain from a 
blow makes her shrink from hurting any one, and 
even animals kuow they will receive nothing harsher 
than a caress from Joanna. We are all very fond of 
her, the more so as we kuow she will not long want 
kindness from aay eartuly friead.” 

“Ab! Is it so bad as that? I thought she looked 
delicate.” 

“ Our physiciau thinks she will not see another 
spring on earth, Her lungs are serivusly injured by 
exposure and hardship. Her words saved us from 
robbery, perhaps from murder, and we have softened 
her life as far as lay in our power. We shall keep 
her here, aud make her passaye to a better world as 
painless aud pleasant as possible. She has no regular 
work, but she is happier with some daily task, and 
I manage to make such duty connect her with the 
children. If there had been any hope of a long life 
I should have taught her many useful things, but, as 
it is, I coufine all my teaching to such preparations 
for another world as ehe is capable of understanding. 
Her only sorrow in dying will be in leaving us. So 
you see, as Harry will be at home, I shall feel no 
anxiety in leaving the little ones with Joanna while 
we are in London.” 

Joanna camein soon after, and I looked with new 
interest into the pale, wan face, the dull eyes that 
could brighten only for Mr. and Mrs, Joyce, or the 
child:en sie loved. 

In the early spring, when March was nearly over, 
Joanna died, comforted tothe last by the tender words 
of Mrs. Joyce and the love of the little oues she had 
nursed so faithfully, and loved ao well. She never 
asked for her father, nor remembered the hardships 
of her life, well content to fe+l around her the care 
aud comfort of the only real home she had ever 
kuown. A. 8. 
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One hundred and ninety millions have a fractional 
interest in him. It does not amount to much apiece. 
He has some odd subjects, There are ten thousand 
astrologers and wizards ; four hundred and sixty-five 
devil-drivers—an occupation which might be intro- 
duced among us as a decided novelty—and five hun- 
dred ahd thirteen poets. This lastis a serious item ; 
but then itis in a measure compensated for by the 
fact that throughout the entire empire there is only 
to be found one speeeli-maker. 





LOST. 


“Bury yonr lost friendship sadly and solemnly,” 
Yes, bury it far from sight in the inmost recesses of 
the heart, where it can never be exposed to the cruel 
gaze of the world, 

Oh, it is very sad, this burial of our lost friend- 
ship. Sadly we lay aside the treasured cifts of long 
ago, endeared by so many old memories, far away 
from human sight, for they seem to mock us with 
their presence. 

But as I sit alone to-night, “ old friendships,” like 
some dark phantom, come one by one from the graves 
of the past to haunt me, {lling my heart with a wild 
uprest, and with a passiouate yearning to look once 
again upon the friendship tokens I have treasured go 
carefully. 

1 open a tiny casket and take from its resting- 
place a miniature, Long I gaze upon the pictured 
face, ouce so very dear to.me. She was my 
dearest friend, and shared alike my joys aud 
sorrows. 

It is a beautifal face upon which I look, and a tide 
of sorrowful feeling surges over my heart as I recall 
the happy days at school, and then remember we are 
now as strangers, 

The world has won her. She hag’ learned its 
measured smile and tread; -but such, alas, is human 
friendship. I breathe a sigh for the buried past, 
press one last kiss upon the picture in memory of 
what the original was once to me, and thea rever- 
ently lay it aside, 

Next I undo piece of paper, aud take therefrom 
a lovg, shining tress of hair, Lovingly it twines 
around my fingers, and as I hold it tothe light [ see 
“that its beauty is passing away.” ‘The fair head 
from which that goiden curl was taken is buried 
far from sight, ’neath the green sod in a foreign 
clime, 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her when the 
forest cast its leaf ; but the memory of what she was 
once to me can uever be forgotten, and, as I think of 
how many times I have grievedthat gentle heart, | 
lean my head upon my hands and weep. Sadly | 
put away this biight memento of my departed loved 
one, and openiug a quaint old box, take from a secret 
drawer a package of old letters. ‘lhvy are time-worn, 
and some even are blotted with tears, Oue by one l 
open them and peruse their contents. 

They are all trom friends I have loved in those 
happy, early days, teachers and school companions ; 
and another, wio has forsaken honour and truth for 
power and a beautiful, baughty bride, Sadly, very 
sadly, I regard these cherisbed relics of “auld lang 
syne,’ and again tie them with the faded blue rib- 
bon, while the tears fal! fast upon them, for these 
old lettera have awakened sad recollections, aud 
“ memory bells” are tuiling mournfully upon the air, 
filling my heart with « restless, indescribable feeling, 
such as one sometimes feels when listening to the 
notes of some half-forgotten melody. Various are 
the mementoes npon which I look, and which form 
but another link in the chaiu of memory. 

Yes, it is well to “ bury our lost friendship,” that 
the world may not know all our blighted Lopes, our 
bright dreams crushed, our wasted lives. G. C,. 





Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Duchess of 
Edinburgh was safely delivered of a daughter on the 
moruing of the 29th ult., at Eastwell Park, 

Tue death is anuounced of Mr, James Middleton 
Berry, M.A., for thirty.six years librurian in ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 

ITALIAN bandits are notoriously religious. A work 
just published relates that a band had vowed to eat 
no meat on the day they could urake a good capture; 
they were rewarded by seizing a rich local pro- 
prietor. They kept their word; they presented the 
captive with fowls aud ham, aud dined themselves 
off bread and cheese. 


Byron’s Maid of Athens, whose death is an- 
nounced, did not live loug tu enjoy the advantage of 
the small fund which was subseribed for her sume 
eighteen months or two years ago, Her husband, 
Mr, Black, was British Consul at Athens for some 
years, and her father, who was dead in Byrou’s time, 
had been the English vice-consul. The poet had 





— in her mother’s house when he wrote the 
ming poem which made the young girls fame. 
She was the eldest of three sisters of exceptional 
beauty, better educated than most Greek women, 
and “ though poor their virtue shone as conspiciously 
as their beauty.” 








SUICIDES. 


Deartus by suicide appear to be largely on the 
increase. Very slight cause seems to be ample to 
induce self-taking-off. One man destroys himself 
because of unhappy domestic life; another because 
he has no domestic life at all. One takes Paris 
green because he has no work to do; another swal- 
lows morphine because his brother, as ho. supposes, 
pays other employés more promptly than he pays 
his own kinsman, 

For the cowardly act of suicide there is usually 
little exouse and slight palliation. We question if 
even the recent self-inflicted death of the Baroness 
Macedo, of Paris, could be deemed other than 
cowardly. She was abont sixty years of age, and 
was the widow of a Portuguese admiral, the Baron 
de Macedo. Sie possessed a handsome fortune, and 
Want a great deal into the best society of Paris, 
mingling especially with the diplomatic set. 

For some years past she has been suffering from a 
cancerous tumoer, to relieve which she hai recently 
undergone a painful and dangerous operation, The 
oper.tion had failed, an.i her physicians usd informed 
her that it would be necessary for her to undergo 
another. As she had suffered terribly, she was heard 
to say that sie would rather die than recommence. A 
few weeks ago her femme de chambre, on entering 
her bedroom in the moruing, found the room full of 
charcoal gas, and Madame de Macedo ext+nded insen- 
sible on the bed. She was revived with difficulty, 
and on Coming to her senses scolded her servant 
roundly, saying that she had merely been asleep. 
The other day she gave her servants permission to 
go out for the afternoun, saying that she had received 
an invitation to go out driving and would not return 
till very late. 

When the servants got back they found Madame 
de Macedo lying a corpse on a feather bed in one 
of the corridors of her saite of apartmeats. Around 
her had beea placed a number of furnaces, each of 
which had beeu filled with ciarcoal, aud beside her 
lay au empty bottle labelled “ether.” Medical as- 
sistauce was at vuce suinmoned, but the physicians 
could only state the fact that she had been dead for 
more than an hour. 


Queen IsaBetta of Spain has resumed her after- 
nooa receptions ou ‘Tuesday and Saturday of each 
week from two to five, 

Lestons in California are said to weigh fourteen 
ounces, Which seb a contemporary woudering how 
much whisky is ueeded to waxe a punch out of one of 
them. 

A MONUMENT to Bishop Thomas Kingo, of Odense, 
the first Danish hymn writer, has been unveiled at 
Odeuse. Lishop Kiugo, wuo died in 1703 was of 
Scottish descent, 

WE regret to announce the death of Sir Charles 
Wheatstoue, which took place, recently, in Paris, 
Sir Charles, who was the scieutitic inventor of the 
electric telegraph, and professor of experimental 
philosophy iu King’s Coliege, was bora at Gloucester 
in 1802, 

Ay addition has just been made to the art collection 
of the Louvre, Six busts of the finest white marble 
have been discovered in Africa. ‘They represeat the 
first six Rowan Euiperors, and, although many 
ceuturies old, are as intact as if chiselled yester- 
day. 

APPOINTMENT OF THE New DEAN OF ARCHES.— 
Lord Penzance, the Judge app»iuted under the Pub- 
lic Worship Act, is the new Dean of Arches, Sir 
Robert Puillimore having resigned the office will 
forthwith be appointed a Judge of the High Court 
of Justice, under the Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act. 

‘Tue officers of the Royal yacht “ Osborne” having 
petitioned for additional mess allowance to enable 
them to meet the increased expenses which will be 
incurred during the cruise with the Prince of Wales 
have been granted 151.a month by the board of’ 
Green Cloth during the stay of the yacht in 
India. 

A BURGLARY of unusual importance has been com- 
mitted at the Chateau of Andrecy, belonging to the 
Comte Lepic. The thieves, in addition to several 
huudred pounds in money and various rare objects 
of art, carried off a bundle of important letters ex- 
changed. between the Comte Lepic and Napvleon L[., 
King Joseph Murat, aud Napoleon III. ‘Lue police 
are making greatcfforts to regain possession of this 
correspoudence, which, we are told, contaius curious 








and instructive relations concerning the Bonayarte 
family. 

Tue horses the Prince of Wales took out to India 
were introduced at the Zoological Gardens to Indian 
residents to make them thoroughly acquainted, and 
prevent them bolting when they saw for tie first time 
elephants, camels, etc, They became quite at home 
at last, and parted with much regret, 

Tue Parliamentary bar is looking forward to a 
grand fight about the London gas companies. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works wishes to obtain control 
over the companies, but hitherto they have resisted 
it, and may be expected to resist it hereafter. The 
total capital of all the companies, including borrowed 
money, is no less a sum than 10,700,000/. ‘Therefore 
they are powerfal and can pay for barristers to fight 
till their wigs get red. 

A PROPOSAL—most excellent—has been made to 
form a great sanatorium in the far south-west coast 
of England, where the climate is next kin to that of 
Madeira. There, those suffering from momeutary 
or unfortunately more serious illness could have every 
home comfort, and need not run the risk to health of 

rolonged sea journey south. The Undercliff of the 

sle of Wight is a very pleasant spot and of a kin- 
dred character to that proposed, but has not so warm 
a clime, 


THYRA DESMOND; 


oR, 
MAIDEN OF 
eciintiinectoe 
CHAPTER L. 

“Srr Hr tary, Iam here. It was only at your 
earnest assu rance that it is life and death which is at 
stake that I have returned,” said Thyra Desmond, in 
a tone she in vain tried to make as coldly dignified as 
the occasion warranted. Oortainly she had ample 
cause for deep resentment, but her sweet nature had 
not sufficiekt selfishness in its elements to resist the 
influence of such woe as mat her view on arriving at 
Rosanne. 

The carriage had driven up to the back entrance in 
order to prevent any disturbance to the invalid, and 
neither the girl nor Mike had perceived the unmis- 
takeable signs of death that the house presented. 

Thyra rushed forward along the passages and the 
familiar staircase, towards the apartments which she 
and Erica had occupied, and hastily opening the door 
she at once perceived the bowed figure of Sir Hilary, 
resting his head on his claspod hands, in a very agony 
of grief that weil nigh told the tale he would scarcely 
have found words or voice to relate. 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“ No—no—too late—too late! she is gone—I am 
desolate now !” cams like a wail from his quiv-cing 
lips so low and so choked that one of less acute sense, 
or who was less prepared for the truth, would scarcely 
have distinguished the words. 

He had cruelly ignored the orphaa girl, had that 
proud, stern mau, he had deprived her not oaly of the 
home that had been her resting-place but he had sus- 
pected and wronged her in every respect that could 
most wound a young and innocent maiden. 

Aud Erica, too, had in her weakness and infatua- 
tion added to the bitter list of Thyra Desmond's griof; 
but still there is something in death’s awful solem- 
nity that calms the most pussionate anger and heals 
the most galling wounds. 

In T'hyra’s generous heart it was not difficult to 
work such a change, and as she heard and saw the 
terrible truth of the unhappy girl’s rapid doom every 
trace of resentment vanished like a vapour from her 
feelings towards the dead and living. 

“ Sir Hilary, becomforted,” she said, timidly taking 
his hand in her soft fingers, “ poor Erica might only 
have lingered in suffering had her life been spared, 
and,” she went on, more hesitatingly, “she was not 
your only child; you have still a son to console you 
in your sorrow.” 

The baronet turned impatiently towards hor and 
his haggard eyes examined keenly her sweet face ere 
he replied; 

“Girl, what do you mean—what would you imply!” 
he added. “ What have you to do with Brian? How 
do you know that he could console me»? He has 
never been to me what my lost Evica has proved, he 
was wilful, proud—headstrong from his childhood, 
and even now I am not to be governed by him—no, 
notin me utmost agony and bereavement.” 

“Sir Hilary, is this a Christian spirit in such a 
woment ?” said the girl, in her soft ton s. “Can you 
cherish anger and resentment when Heaven has laid 
on you in this deep sorrow? Oh, it is strange 
how cold and cruel is thisdreary world! ” she went 
on, Clasping her hands together iu her desappoint- 
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creatures at war like this ?” 

Perhaps the flash of just reproach and of surprise 
told more than any pleadings or softer arguments on 
the hard nature of the stricken man. 

“Where have you lived then to learn this eant ?” 
he asked, averting bis face, and speaking in a more 
subdued manner than his words implied. “ Have you 
been so much in the world, to know what men do in 
their extremity, Thyra Desmond?” 

“No; I have seen but little; but that. little bas 
becn.only of strife and wrong and evil passions,” she 
answored, boldly. “Ihe ouly parent 1 ever knew 
lived in gloomy s°clusiou from the worl that had 
inflicted some deep wrong which is as yet anunkcown 
mystery to me, and since his death, ere 1 hays even 
ceased to wear mourning for his loss, I have again 
and again met with falsehood and injustice and un- 
natural strife. It was enough to drive one into such 
havens as your convents offer, Sir Hilary,” she con- 
tinned, veliemently, as the whole sorrow of her young 
life seemed to deepen on her mind from the recapitu- 
lation of her woes. 

Sir Hilary remained in silence tor some minutes. 
His working features seemed to indicate the force of 
the struggle within, that well-vigh overcame his 
stern granite-like will. 

The man of the world, the representative of an 
ancient line, the head of largeand wealthy estates 
was warring with the tender father, the mourning 
and bereaved and repentant parent, and it was doubt- 
ful where the contest would end or how he would 
decide in the next momentous event of his life. 

He had asecret that no one shared with him as 
far as he could judge, a secret that might even be 
buried with him, if he determined on retaining it 
from those most interested in its revelutiou, and the 
temptation was hard to resist, 

But thea came that grave young voice in its just 
and generous rebuke, then came the unwelcome con- 
sciousness that Heaven had been stronger tian he— 
already a swift retribution had come to punish the 
injustice, and who could dare tosay where and when 
the bolt might next fall if he again dared Heaven's 
righteous vengeance ? 

“ You are bold, young lady,” he said, “ but I do not 
dislike.courage and plain speaking, and, besides, you 
may perbaps have some claim to be heard, tor her 
sake. Can you beas true when your own personal 
foelings: and wishes are in question as when you de- 
sire to schoo! me ?” he added, with a quiet turnof the 
head that brought him face to face with his young 
companion. 

“| certainly will be trae. I do not promise to re- 
ply if I do not think it necessary,” she said calmly. 

“Then I will tell you,” he went on, in an eager 
tone, as if he distrusted his own resolutions, “ you 
know my son Brian, you know that he loved you, 
and that I forbade on pain of disinheritance, such a 
mésalliance.”’ 

Thyra bowed her head coldly in assent. 

“ Then was it because of that you discouraged, if 
you did net refuse him? Was At for his sake you 
did net acceptany other ?”’ he nvurmured, the memory 
ef that last miserable week, which had ended sv 
disastvously, well-nigh overcoming his assumed 
firmness. 

“TI do not quite understand you, Sir Hilary,” 
replied the girl, baif resentfully. ‘Do you mean to 
ask what were my reasons for complying with your 
wishes in that matter? Surely, it ought to be enough 
that I did so,” she went on proudly, ** that is all that 
need concern you.” 

‘““No! not so, Thyra,” he hastily returned. “ I 
want to know this, to ask you as Brian Vesci's father, 
whether you would be contented as his wife, were I 
to yield to his wishes, and for the snke of all that has 
passed to give my sanction to your marriage with 
him ?” 

“Is this a cruel jest, or a deliberate insult, Sir 
Hilary?” gasped Thyra, indignantly. 

“ Neither,” replied the baronet, “neither. It is a 
true and serious question, to which I want as true a 
reply. If you can do your duty fully and well as 
the wife of my sun, and the future mistress of this 
house, as my daugliter, and as the probable mother 
of my cescendants, | will at any rate consider calmly 
whether it will not be my lust resource in this 
unhappy desolation to brmg you, and him, as my 
companions in my solitude aud grief.” 

Thyra looked up with her beautiful eyes actually 
dilated with the questioning astonishment she felt 
at the sudden and bewildering announcement. 

At first she believed it to be a cruel test of the 








ivresismble suspicion that. there must be some 
hidden and ulterior motive for the rapid change, 

But it cost her little deliberation to frame her re- 
ply ; there was that in her heart that forbade doubt 
or wavering in her deeision, 

“No, Sir Hilary, 1 cannot,” she said, firmly. “If 
ever it had been possible that I could have thought 
of such a marriage it is ont of the question now. 
Ihave a true and grateful regard for your son, 
but mever more—never more,” she went on, hur- 
riedly, as if to clenc! her decision beyond any 
doubt. 

lt was almost Indicrous to see the old baronet’s 
look of annoyed ineredulity. 

“ Are you in your senses, Miss Desmond, to re- 


fuse such a brilliant prospect ?’’ he ‘said, sternly... 


‘Can you for a moment suppose you will ever have 
such a chanee of settling in the world that you de- 
clare has-used you so harshly?” 

“Perbaps not. I do not suppose F shall ever 
marry,’ was the quict reply. 

“And what will be the alternative ?”’ asked Sir 
Hilary, once again. 

‘i know not. I shall find means to earn @ liveli- 
heod, L suppose,” ghé said, impatieatiy. “lt mat- 
ters. litule wnat; I have had enough expevien¢e to 
teach me to expect but little.” 

There was a dead silence. 

Tho barenet was dumbfounded, perhaps, by such 
an unlooked for refusal to his condescending offer, 
and ‘Thyra’s thoughts flew away tothe one beloved 
and familiar being whom she must mever think of 
more, save as the husband of another, but with 
whom she would gladly haye shared. poverty and 
obscurity had he been free to choose her as his plea- 
sure, and seeure to her a home and love and 


peace, 

Lord Ashworth, had he been in utter rain and 
penniless, would have been gladly accepted by the 
lake maiden, but, from an y other prospect, sick 

and hopelessly she turned away. 

“This is most incomprehensible,” aaid the baro- 
net, at length, “and I am willing to hope merely a, 
sudden and girlish pique on your part. Thyra, you 
are annoyed that I, during my darling’s life, could 
not see things in the same light that | do now in my 
grief and desolation. And perhaps from your point 
of view you are not so irrational as sp} to 
others. owever, you will stay with me, at least 
till my first agony is past, till my Erica is removed 
from my sight, and then we will epeal farther of 
the future. You will not refuse me this, however 
resentful you may be, Thyra Desmond,’’ he added, 
plaintiyely, for the very allusion to his lost darlin, 
brought back the hoarse choking to his voice, an 
the moisture to hig fevered eyes, 

What could the orphan reply, saye in acceptance 

his offer, or rather compliance with his prayer? 

*“I will remain a few days then, Sir Hilary,” she 
said, “ but do not for a moment think that 1 shalt 
change. I would tell you as frankly as you have 
spoken if I eould become your daughter. Please 
dismiss the idea from your thoaghts, and never 
even let your son know that you would have given 
your consent to such a plan, It could only make 
it renew what I hope he has long ago forgotten— 
and de no good—none,” 

“ Alas--alas, it is my grievous punishment, and 
yet you do not pity me, girl,” groaned Sir Hilary 
as he saw Thyra Desmogd’s resolute attitude and 
mien. “You, who have Seon in your home the sole 
comfort of a bereaved father, you, who knew how 
dearly I loved my roy: and what hopes I had 
justly cherished of her future, you are the sole 
comfort that I can look to in my misery, yet coldly 
and scornfully refuse to bless mein my lonelinags 
and failing years. And yet you have no other 
claim, no ope who needs you, no one who offers you 
love and home and wealth, ‘Thyra—Thyra, you do 
not know what you are casting from you in your 
wiful perversity.” 

There was something in the pathetic tone, the 
wild, haggard look, and the utter humility of the 
poor old man, who was indeed visited so heavily for 
his sins, however pride and hard ambition had 

rted his heart. 

She lent her head droopingly forward, with a sad, 
pensive sweetness and half-penitent hesitation 
that gave at once a new character aud a fresh 
charm to her beauty. 

Sir Hilary gazed on her with a singular and a 
most bewildered expression. 

**Good Heaven! how like—how very like,” was 
muttered between his closed teeth, * yes, just as she 
wight have looked—when—~when."’ 

‘Then he stopped the almost inaudible monologue 
and wenton, in a more firm and distinet tone, 

‘One more argument [ could use, Thyra, and then 
I will not urge you further, and you must guess 





how deep is.the grief that has subdued me go far | 


consent to be ini v n 
he will—you bot Ta eadiian my few fomaining 
years, petheps months, that I shall trouble any one 
on earth ; you will save him from the heedlessness, 
that my harsh. folly ‘has wrought in him, 

thus become the good. angel of two lives. 

“Thyra, think once again,” he continned, with 
solemn earne -“ what you.are.doing in cast- 
ing away all, for the sake of some womanly pique, 
or some girlish fancy ?”’ 

He could not,perbaps have used a more conyine- 
ing argument fora. mature like Tyra D-smond’s, 
whose yery weakness if might be sgid was in un- 
selfish sacrifice for others. Why sheuld she do this 
cruelty ? 

Brian Vesci was young and attractive, and true 
and earnest, and had she never seen Gaston Ash- 
worth ghe might perhaps haye learaea to love him, 
thongh rot with the deep and confiding affection 
that Lord Ashworth had inspired. 

And Gaston was now aforbidden thought, and she 
had no living relative, and scarcely one friend indeed, 
save Nora OG Bysue, de whom she would be rather » 
barden, if any claim was mu ie wpon her friendship 
and regard. wa 
All this rushed through the young girl’s mind witly 
lightning-like rapidity end a strong though per- 
c easuistical force of persuasion. 

+ might be an error, bat in any case it was ag 
amiable ore, that the lake maiden was about to 
commit. . 

There was no Geceptien, nor amy wrong to a 
single individual in the deaision whieh, with a fear 
fal struggle, sho.atJast breughtherself to mike. 

‘* Sir Hilary,” ehe said at length, in alow, sed 
voice, ‘it-shall be as you desire if your sea is 
still persistené.in hia. wishes; I will try todo my 
duty to him and to you--only he must know 
tenth, thatI consent at your earnest xequest, 
not from loye,”’ 

A glad, almost triumphant, expression flashed over 
those wan stera features like a gleam of sunshine 
from. a dark and leas cloud. 

“Thyra Desmond, you have done wall, more aa 
even than you-can guess,” said the cal 


wife, he will return to his home, 


** And you shall never repent. A reward that no ona 
but imjeolf could confer sisal be the uence 
of your conquest over a wayward will. Heay: 
bless you, my new dongbter. If Exiga can I 
down from the world to which she has taken, 


one wae Sean for the promise you have 
2 


He bent down and pressed’his lips solemnly on 
the girl’s white brow, and «she could not-at that 
wee — nda Mg A prey a — she had: 

t sa ions @ mournin?y paren 
pee gained the blessing which labseaane coat 
stow. 


— 
CHAPTER LI, 


Lavy Beatarx Cuare was busily inspactinr the 
contents of a thin piege of paper that was evidently 
written in a cypher that would have puzzled ordi 
readers had it fallen in the way of the uninité 
ated. 

* Ha! this is startling news,’’she murmured to 
herseif,’’ will ip be safe toact on it. Ihave never 
known him fail or deceive me yet? What shall I do, 
whatjshall I do?” sheslowly repeated, witha troubled 
and doubtful air. 

Then shecrashed the paper in her hand ard hastily 
rising she paced the floor of the apartment in utter 
perplexity. j 

“ Let me see, let me see, it must be done and 
that soon, very soon, orit will be toe late; yet how 
to venture on the leap, how to take the first step is 
the puzzle. I must appear in utter ignorance, or 
all will be lost, and for that the utmosi rapidity 
will be necessary,”” 

She sat down again, covered her face and therg 
was a dead stillness in the apartment that was 
scarcely broken by her breathing, so wrapt and 
intent was she on the subject of her delibera- 
tions. 

‘Then, after one final perasal, she tore up the paper 
she had ben reading into shreds, and wrapping 
them it their envelope, she threw them into the 
fire, which a wetand windy day made comfortable in 
her apartment. 

Her next step was to write a few brief lines, 
direct it and seal it with her own especial mono- 
gram, and then she rang the bells and ordered 
her carriage to be brought round instantly. 

Her first destination was the post-office, at which 
she alighted and herself placed her letter in the 
box, and then, after some littie détour and various 
shoppings in her route, she returned home, and 
abandoned herself to the more light and agreeable 
task of arranging ‘a more recherché and becoming 
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toilet than she had taken the trouble to chose 
during the last few weeks, when the gaicties of the 
Jrish metropolis had been suspended, owing to the 
general exodus of the fashionable world for the 
London season. , 
She was at ones unusually graceful and yet quiet 
in her~ dregs, when she prepared for the calm 
evening that sheand ber gumt were accustomed to 
«Pr pane wes thp’etguieitedeillipn and taste: which 
was e DB an 
and wealth eopbined can impart in the 


heraelf witli 9. well-satisied 
demeanour during the comme 


oaatie, yon must jnst dpposif 
have your + after-din, 
a iy. " if yomlike B 


property 
companion: : 
to him wise 
him to be as true 
well be found in 


spoke. 

“Ah, yes, auntie, I do not doubt that Iiehall’ 
get on very well, and especially if there is plenty of” 
money,” she replied. “ After all, thatis the one 
great element of happiness. It always smooths 
what is crooked in this life, don’t you think so, 
auntie mine ?”” 

Beavis 5, 


to your disposal. 

we. will gay no moreaboat,sneh painful subjects, 

* ghe went on; “and I will go and take 

your advice if you will carry out your intention in 


your turn, my lave. 

The girl went to the piano and ere many minutes 
she was singing in a subdued tone that she kuew 
sone be most likely to lull her invalid relative to 

breathing of tho lady 
proved the suacess of syreu powers, she quickly 
moved from the instrument, and stole from the 
room with @ noisless and motion that the 
tense could scarcely have detected. 

She into @ saloon that was a more public 
veception-room than Lady Kathleen’s apartment, 
end gp Apes e Te pring on an chair near the 
window, ve herself up to eager antici 
tions which fe present crisis was caleulated to ie 
spire. 

Beatrix Olare knew that the result of the evening 
might, well influenge her whole life, and it was 
yr tampa if she quivered somewhat under-the 


illing uncertainty of. the step she was about to 


e. 

What.wonder, if when there was a sudden sound 

of wheels, and, the bell rang sharply, her colour 

varied like the most timid girl that had never heard 

the. words of love, and that ber hands were clasped 

tightly for the moment over her breast to still by 
force its beatin £ 

The door cpened at length, and the expected name 
came on ber ear, and the familier and longed-for 
figure appeared on the scene. 

“Lord Oranmore” was the name. ennounced, 
and, in AROTNE momeot, Hager soened in mourn- 
ing. re deep than could have heen expected 
from the relationship to the dead Brica, Vesci, 
appeared, his hand extended with- 9, sad though, 
softened greeting to. the beautiful heiress. 

I thank you for your note, Beatrix,” he said, 
? ely are have heapsint the madenth I suppose, 

was kin you ex, 3 8 wi 
me in the bereavement.” sr poreger 

Lady Beatrix appeared somewhat surprised at 
the address. 

13 was indeed very grieved to hear of the poor 
girl’s death,” she said, gently. “ And I knew you 
bad seen so much of her, that it might well bea 


death of the unhappy Erica had 
| ings towards her ciaiiben rival, 


sad trouble to you, but, it can scarcely be calleda 
bereavement, can it, Hngh?”’ 

And her voice and look had something of Thyra 
Desmonda’s soft manner, that was usually go foreign 
tothe haughty daughter of the Clares. 

Lord Oranmore hesitated for a moment, and his 
face brightened as if gratified by the novel tone 
yy rine iia al 

, yes, perhaps, selaroelt ietly. 
scarcely what I was saying vere yes, 
‘ou are right, and I mistook you Beatrix. 
owever, we Will not discuss such You said 
you wished to see me that you ing to 
gay to me—What is it Beatrix,” he —- an 
assuring tenderness in his voice, the recent 


“It is go strange of me p ” she afd, “bub 
yet there are circumstances may 
} most mpusnal eonduct, are 
relations to 


ve. 


and felt it,’ hereplieds “Ib 
: on to act 
dad my 


‘ ‘Know; sheeaid, “* andif I did not learn 

Be ia St cepen- permanant I did 

not know what to do, but it is now, and 

oy nee have cause to complain of me, dear 
ugh. 

She paused a few minutes, as if to gather courage, 
and then she resumed, with an effort + 
» “ You are right, Hugh, I do wish you to tell me what 
your wishes are, for Tean and will. answer you at 
once from the bottom of my heart; I cannot say 
more,” she went on, beseechingly. 

Lord Oranmore was perhaps scarcely prepared for 
the direct appeal thus made, but he was too honour- 
able ant considerate to allow a woman whom he 
had certainly once loved and wooed to suffer for 
her apparent confidence in him. 

“ Beatrix,.I will be as candid as yourself,’ he re- 
plied, after a.few moments’ pause. “I did love you 
with what was even 9 passionate madness, your 
beanty and grace bewildered me, and I beiieved you 
as free aa myself to accept my suit, if you chose to 
listen to it Since them, I confess that you have 
chilled and surprised me by your singular condgct, 
and, what is, perbaps, still moreimportant for you 
to. know, L have learned that my heart was not so 
irrecoverably yours as to make me proof against the 
attractions of another. Beatrix, | will not deceive 

ou, since my recovery fram my terrible wound I 
e loved and wooed one of far humbler birth and 
pretensions to, yo » but in vain, and that dream 
is gone for ever.” 
eatrix could have bitten her very lips in utter 
indignation and jealous . She could have poured 
out reproaches on him and on the rival, whose name 
she guessed but too well, but she dared not at the 
moment yield to the impulse, and she lent her head 
on her handsin the fading light, rather to conceal 
its flush of anger than the sorrow and the disap- 
pointment Hugh fancied might agitate her at such 
an announcement, 

Woaen she raised her head there was a pale, calm 
determination in her features that had something 
attractive in it to the watchful nobleman, who was 
doubtless well prepared for some more stormy re- 
proach and ebullition of grief, 

** T will only ask. you. one question, Hugh,’’ she 
said, “ andl am sure you will reply with the same 
truthfulness that you have i ao highly. I 
need scarcely ask who itis to whom you refer. I 
can pretty well guess the person to whom you 
allude, but Ido wish to know one thing. Is there 
any doubt in your as to whether she will 
accept you ornot? Doyou really think you have 
given her up, or will you think of her with regret, 
and love as you ought not to jeel to any one except 


whom I once dearly loved. She never would, or 
could have returned that affection, Il know, and 
if I were to live unmarried for years [ should never 
ask her again to be my wife; that you may consider 
and act on.asan absolute certainty.’ 

Beatrix listened as if she would fain detect every 
ring in hig voice that could decide whether he was 
speaking earnest truth, but the most suspicious 
could scaresly have doubted the sincerity of his 
subdued, resigned manner. 

It was not very flattering perhaps, but still she 
had made her election, and she would not be daunted 
from her purpose, 

“*I do believe and trust you, Hugh, and perhaps, 
in some » this dees make us more equal than 
if it had T have been Gaston Ah - 
worth’s betrothed, you have been Thyra Desmond’s 
lover. So fer we are alike ; if you think there is 
peter between us for happiness, as 

I will trust you as I would not 
being.” 
f was certainly a strange wooing ; a reversement 
of givoumstanees, that made Beatrix take the style 
of @ wooer rather than the wooed. But then the 


sufficient sym 
ce did, 
other human 


whole events that had transpired since the sudden 


fm yore had conceived for her were so excep- 
that it was but a natural conclusion of the 
affair for such a mutual proceeding. 

' Hiugh’s frame waa.perhapa convulsed by a kind 
| of mepugnance as she spokes but still the pause in 
his reply was searcely perceptible before it came on 


that we can be happy 

together, We both know the chequered past, and 
iwi best, in my judgment, to bury it in oblivion. 
igonce complete, we shall at 

element.of happiness in the wealth 

means of gratifying our 

far as I can, I will cer- 

every arrangement of our 

that it shall be so, and that 

allusion siall ever cross our 


do my utmost to please you. 

eonfidence,” she replied, humbly, 

“and I shall be prepared in a very few days to 

announce our engagement to the world, I shall 

write to Gaston to-morrow, and on his reply, there 

will be no cause for any further delay. Will that 
you, dear Hugh ?” 

“ Yes, that shall be as you choose, Beatrix,” he 
replied. ‘I only condition that there shall be no 
useless suspense in the affair, so soon as my mourn- 
ing for Erica Vesei is over, which will certuiuly not 

nue for more than two months longer. I shall 
rely on your prompt consent to the marriage taking 
place; indeed that time will perhaps scarcely more 
than be sufficient for preparations and settlements 
to be completed.” 

Lady Beatrix inclined her head with modest aud 

entle submissiveness that served more than her 
Coete or her wealth to win upon her newly betrothed 
suitor, 

** It shall be as you will, as seems best to your 
judgment, Hugh,” she replied. “I have perhaps 
been imperious and wilful once, but you shall not 
have cause to complain more of such defects in 
me.’ 

Lord Oranmore bent down and pressed his lips to 
hers in a grave, earnest, betrothal caress. 

‘*May we both be able to correct the past 
faults that have done such evil, dear Beatrix,’ hoe 
said. ‘‘ We must strive hard, and then we can 
certainly hope for a happy and loving life, Now I 
will leave you, as I am sure you will be in need of 
thought and repose. I shall not attempt to see you 
again till you send me word you are nama to 
announce openly that we are betrothed. I do not 
like even the appearance of deception or conceal. 
ment after the terrible lessons we have both had of 
their dangers.” 

And with a pressure of the hand that spoke of 
the deep feeling that was moving his whole nature 
the young nobleman departed. 

Lady Beatrix remained rooted to the spot where 
he left her. 

‘* Thyra Desmond, I hate and I envy you,” she 
murmured. “‘ Friendless and penniless and obscure, 
you have won what hag escaped my utmost effort, 
You have won the hearts of two who were drawn 
towards me by the strongest ties; ay, and I can 
but secarea poor revenge in this last—last effort. 
Still, it is better than the humiliation that threat. 
ened me in losing those who had been known as 
candidates for my hand. Well, at least I shall 
have, as he says, wealth and luxury and prestige 
more far more than he can guess. The coronet o' 
strawberry leaves will at least do something to cure 
an aching heart when it rests upon my brow.” 





your wife?” 

Lord Oranmore did not blush under the demand. 
he had but one answer to give, and that onc vas — 
firmly made. 

“No, Beatrix, I shall never think of Thyra 
Desmond save as I might of one whois dead— 





And then, with a quick and sudden movement, 
she sprang up, and returning to the room where 
her aunt was arousing irom her nap, and rea iy for 
the coffee that was brought in, ere s2e went 
to her own apartment. 
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“Oh, my lord, I am so glad that you are come; 
there is a messenger come expressly fur you, and in 
such haste that he wanted me to go and find you 
wherever you might be,’ was the greeting that 
awaited the viscount on his return to his rooms, 
where his servant was at the door eagerly waiting 
his return. 

“Where ia he? What has he brought? Where 
is he from?’ the young nobleman eagerly ques- 
tioned, as he rushed past the domestic with all the 
natural impetuosity that could not wait even fora 
reply to the questions he was showering on the 
man’s head. 

Terrence did not trouble himself to answer what 
were to him perfectly enigmatical queries, and took 
the more effectual means of satisfying him by 
ushering the messenger into the viscount’s 
presence. 

The man was in a black suit, but still bore the 
whole aspect and stamp of a domestic servant in 
his dress and mien; and Lord Oranmore’s first im- 

ression was that it must be some mission from 
osanne that was thus eagerly awaiting him, 

“If you please, my lord, I have travelled night 
and day to give you the news; but I am afraid it is 
too late for you to be there,” said the man, respect- 
fully, touching his forehead, in the absence of cap 
or hat. 

“lo be where? Whence do you come—from Sir 
Hilary Vesci? What has happened amiss, my good 
fellow? Speak!’’ exclaimed the viscount, ;impa- 
tiently. 

“No, my lord. I have come direct from Malta 
to tell you the sad news. Your relative, the Duke 
of St.{Elmo, and his sons, were there with their 
yacht, and the Marquis of Farrant and his brother 
—poor young genileman—went out and were caught 
in a squall, and the yacht went down with all on 
board, and the duke is in despair, and he seat off 
for you, as the nearest relative and heir, my lord, 
and I, having been valet, and, as you may say,a 
humble friend to his grace for so many years—and 
Ido hope that your lordship will not delay—for 
indeed the poor duke is in a sad way, as may be well 
supposed,” 

The young man listened in stunned bewilderment 
to the news. It could hardly be credible that a 
title and estates which had seemed as far removed 
from him as if he had been an utter alien by blood 
should be thus as it were in his very grasp. It could 
scarcely be realized that by one unfortunate cata- 
strophe he was raised to such wealth and honour as 
he had never anticipated in his wildest dreans— 
and yet it was so, 

He Was next heir to the dukedom, and it was 
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[THE EFFECTS OF THYKA’S DEPARTURE. } 


more than probable that the succession would be 
his long ere he could realize the prospect. 

Such a blow on an aged and invalid father must 
have a fearful effect, and hasten the end of an already 
extended life. 

The valet watched him narrowly and conld not 
perceive one gleam of ambitious triumph flashing 
from his features. ‘I'here was only sarprise and 
sadness to bo read in the expression of his horror- 
stricken face. 

‘It isa most terrible blew indeed,” hesaid, at 
last. ‘Poor fellows, and moreunhappy father,” 
he murmured, as if thinking aloud. “It is far 
worse for him, and at his age, and in failing health 
too—what can comfort him in such a sorrow ?” 

“That is just what Iam come toask you to du, 
my lord,’ observed the messenger, answering the 
uncorscious question ; “and, if | might be so bold, 
I would ask your lordship to lose no time in setting 
off to Malta. itis a dreadful thing to be so lonely 
for my poor master, and you are the most natural 
person to go to him, you see, my lord.” 

Lord Oranmore started from hia sympathizing 
reverie to the practical necessities of the situa- 
tion. 

‘** You are right, my friemd,” he exclaimed. “It is 
a simple daty, and I will lose notimein the journey, 
but you must be completely knocked up, my poor 
fellow,”” he went on, kindly, as he saw the weary 
expression of the faithful attendant’s face. ‘** You 
had better remain here and rest to-night, and [ will 
make arrangements to start as early as possible to- 
morrow, but we shail, I fear, arrive too late to save 
the duke any trouble about the necessary arrange- 
ments for his sons’ funerals. I suppose they will 
be brought to Eagland, will they not?” 

Tne man couid scarcely auswar that question as 
his departure from Malta had been so instant on 
the catastrophe, but he thankfully accepted the 
viscount’s proposal, and was soon consigned to 
Terrence’s genial care, albeit his hospitable efforts 
were somewhat interrupted by preparations for his 
master’s going on the morrow. 

Haugh was now alone, with leisure to think of and 
realize the startling events of the last few hours; 
within that brief day’s course his life seemed to 
have been completely altered, and fashioned 
almost against his will. 

He had risen from his bed freo from any ties 
and equally innocent of any impending responsi- 
bil'ties of high rank and large estates. 

Now he was the betrothed husband of Beatrix 
Clare, and the declared heir of a dukedom and its 
vast rent-roil. 

Did Beatrix but know that, what a thrill of grati- 
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fied ambition would dart through her proud heart, 
at the unexpected elevation. i. 

Then, as these thoughts rushed through his brain, 
was it possible that she did know ? was it possible 
that any suspicion of ‘the flattering truth could 
have been entertained by her, and caused the step 
she had taken ? , 

The idea was harrowing, ay, and degrading both 
to himself and to her, and he indignantly rejected 
it from his thoughts. ’ 

How sould it be possible? how could ‘she ‘have the 
wildest imagining of such a catistrophe—and, yet 
more, how could the news have been transmitted to 
her when it had been brought to him with the 
utmost speed ? 

Hagh’s noble nature shrank from such miserable 
meanness as the doubt seemed toimply; and, as 
if in compunction for the involuntary wrong he had 
done her, he hastily drew a desk towards him and 
began to pen a letter of gentle and affectionate 
regrets and anticipations that would otherwise have 
been his instinct to despatch to her at the mo- 
ment. 

Then, when that task was completed, he wrote a 
brief note to Rosanne, anda few other more formal 
letters to agents and others before his sadden de- 
parture, and finally abandoned himself to some- 
what welcome thoughts of the past and the 
future. 

How different would have been his feelings now, 
if Thyra Desmond had been his affianced bride, or 
even had he retained the passionate love and 
erat he had once entertained for Beatrix 
Clare 
But the last few months had torn, as it were 
scales from his eyes; he had become a wiser and 
better if a sadder man by the experiences they had 
brought him, and he sickened at the proof which 
his involuatary fears gave of his distrust of his 
betrothed. 

Had it been the humble lake maiden no such 
idea would have crossed his brain, and now as he 
resolutely banished it from his mind he could not 
equally ignore the danger thot the future wedded 
life might bring of such cruel misunderstanding 
and distrust. But it was done now; the irrevoca- 
ble step taken that could bind a man of honour to 
the performance of his promise, and perhaps as the 
graceful and beautifal Duchess of St.Hlmo, Bea- 
trix would find her trae element, and shine with @ 
lustre that would at once grace his coronet, and 
restore her to her former place in his admiring 
homage and erulting pride at the brilliant attrac- 
tions of his bride. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT. 


By rue Avrnor, or. 


“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle” Fortune,” “The Gipsy 


Peer,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit to», and bright 
With something ofan angel light. 
Wuen Terence Vane next opened his eyes it was 
on, a scene quite new and strange to him. 
He found himself lying on, a comfortable couch in 
a small, neat room which though itlacked the elegance 
and luxury. of his bedroom’ in the suite of chambers 
at the Albany, possessed an air of comfort and peace- 
fulness which that elegant apartment was 9 stranger 
to. 


Langnidly his eyea wandered from the old-fashioned 
tables and chairs to the equally old-fashioned fire- 


place, with its cozy grateful of red-hot coals, to’ 


the many-coloured priuts upon the wall, and, lastly, 
his eyes turned towards the curtain near his head as 
if by instinct. 

Half-hidden by that curtain was the bewitching face 
ofa young girl, and forthe moment Master Terry 
stared with almost rude intentness, so puzzled was he 
to think where and under what circumstances he had 
seen that pretty, gentle and lovely face before, 

Then, as it all flashed upon him,a crimson finsh 


mounted to his frank, handsome brow and he put his; 


hand before his eyes. 

In a moment Elfy had lost her shyness and was 
bending over him with the anxiety and gravity of an 
experienced nurse. 

“ Are you better? Oh, I hope you are better! You 
Pe are not going to fret? indeed you mustn’t 

ret.” 

Her sweet, beseeching voice more than her words 
drew his hands from his face, and as he looked up 
into her gentle, pitying eyes—dangerously pretty 
for a young man at any time—his own glistened with 
gratitude, 

“T am. not fretting—I am not indeed, I was only 
trying to remember ; I do remember enough to know 
what you have done for me,and I feel wore than I 
can say—more than I can ever hope to tell you!” 

‘Hush, hush!” said Elfy, holding up a warning 
finger. “ You mustu’t talk. The doctor said you 
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weren't to talk, and I ghall be scolded if you don’t 
get better.” 

“T won't talk if. you don’t wish me to,” said proud 
Terence Vane, quite humbly, but lis eyes were 
eloquent for.a moment, then he disobeyed, ‘I don’t 
think it will hurt me though. I feel quite well, You 
see I can get.up,” 

And, with, all the confidence of inexperience, he 
attempted to rise, to find himself fallen back, pant- 
ing and breathless, with a look of dismay and chagrin 
upon his face which was really comical, 

“Oh, dear!’ said Elfy, “If you are going to be 
so naughty I must go sa call father.’ 

Terence put out his hand and laid it on hers. 

“No, don’t go, please, don’t go, and I’ll promise 
not to move or, to speak agnin,’’ he said, eagerly ; and 
Elfy so far,relented in her stern resolve as to remain 
and set, his pillow. straight. , 

“You see how weak you are,” she said, “and you 
‘musta’t make yourself ill again by trying to get up 
orany such nanughtiness,, Oh, dear, don’t know 
what the doctor would say if he knew it!” 

“He never will,” said Terence, with a smile, “so 
don't.you fret now..,..I say—don’t tell me to be silent. 
I must speak just a little, mayn’t, 1?—you haven’t 
told me where lam.and whom I am_ indebted to— 
for my life, for it is that,”’ 

And he looked at her with another eloquent look 
which made the pretty face almost disappear again. 

* You are in my father’s house,’’ said Tay * His 
name is Popplechick, and he’s a costumier, My name 
is ey: and [ am, his daughter.” 

“You are an angel!” said Terence, firmly, but 
with great energy. “Don’t be angry. I willsay 
that if Ldiefor it, You are an angel, if there ever 

were any, and—and—I!’m an idiot and a brute to give 
you so much tronble!’’ 

“T think I'd better go,”’ said Elfy, solemnly, 

“No, no!’ pleaded ‘Terry. “ I’m going to be quiet, 
Iam indeed. Only one, more question: does any 
one know ?. has any one called 2”’ 

* No one Knows tliat you are here,” said Elfy, ina 
low voice. ‘“ Wedid not know whattodo, Father 
‘said we ought to tell the poli—I mean to advertize,” 
she corrected, hurriedly ; “ but I thought that perhaps 
you would rather.we did not do anything uutil you 
were able to see——”’ 

Terence put.ont his hand again, and taking hers 
pressed it gratefully, andas she went ou he forgot 
to release it, 

**So we have kept you quite quiet and have told 
noone, Noone has seen you or knows that you are 
here excepting the doctor. So,” she went on, in a 
lower voice, and with her head turued a little aside, 
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“when you get well you can gO away and ho one 
need ever know that you were ever here, you see.” 

Terence’s hand tightened on hers. 

“ You want to be unkind, I’ see,” he eaid, “ but 
youcan’t. Angels can’t be unkind, though they try. 
It’s natural that you should want to get rid of me, 
and I'll try and get well soon and out of your way. 
Perhaps I could go to-morrow in.a chair or on & 
stretcher——” 

_Elfy drew her hand away slowly, and Terence’s 
voice and accent changed instantly. 

“No no,” he said, faintly,“ don’t mind what I 
say; Only it hurts me to think that you should think 
I would be so ungrateful, and, besides, I don’t want to 
go. I should like to stay here for ever. I feel that 
I'd rather die here, in this room, than live to leave 
it, 

She let her band stay at that, but.said “ hush!’’ in 
a reproachful tone for his wickeduess, and there 
followed a silence. 

A silence to one of them at least sweeter than the 
rarest music, A silence like unto many which had 
fallen upon the room during the last week, when she 
sat holding the hand of the unconscious boy and 
listening to his hard, difficult breathing, when she 
had by the light of the dim lamp sat and watched 
the handsome, troubled face until she had learned to 
love it and to think as her hand touched his or 
smoothed the white, creased forehead ; 

Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
When pain and anguish wring the brow 
A ministerins angel thou ! 

Elfy had been a ministering angel, and like many 
another angel, had received, daring her work of love 
that arrow which the wicked Cupid always sharpens 
for the heart molted with pity and sympathy. 

Yes, Elfy loved the handsome young stranger 
whose life she had doubly saved, and whose hand 
was now lying on hers as if it never meant to 
rélease it. 

At last Terence spoke again. 

“ How long have I been here?” he said. 

** A week ” said Elfy, : 

“ A week!” he said, turning his head and looking 
at her anxiously ; “‘and you have nursed me ali the 
while? It’s shameful—it’s cruel! It’s disgraceful ! 
Where’s your father? He ought to be ashamed of 
himself to let an angel kill herself over a useless, 
worthless idiot like me!” 

“ Angels can’t kill themselves,’ 
grave yet roguish smile, 

“Why couldn't you send me to the hospital?” 


, 


said Elfy, with a 





groaned ‘Terence, “or call on one of those ugly, 
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gruff nurses? It’s too good for me! A week!—you 
look ill 
*No, | don’t,”’ said Elfy, with an amused smile. 
“You are very beautiful,” said Terence, with a 
low-voiced candour inexcusable. 
Elfy blughei and drew behind the curtain. 
“Forgive me!” pleaded Tereace, “I didn’t mean 


to say it so rade sly; but it’s the truth,” he con- 





tinued, obstinately, ‘* and I’ve said it again to my- 
eelf. Do come out again; I do miss your face set 
How kind, how good, how angelig you are to ge 
and tlie boy tried toease his o ipney coat 
dragging her little hand to his lips aod printing 
@ passionate kiss upon it. 

Eliy’s face weut white, then esiupsen- Terengg: 





grew .rightened at his audacity, 

pause enewed, which was brokeg 

evtrange of Mr. Popplechick, . 

open the dogmand crept on tip 

looking so ahaupd ly tike »-apidep 

a wig on thet Besence, 

ation of the humgrous, 

burst, of laughters 

came of hie. t9e8. Om to 

appropriate attitude. ef 

claimed, after the, 
“Hab, bab! shi 

Has the proud ~~. 


“The 
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kissed omer the ether one a4 
noceut, 
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he doctor said you were not to exert yourself,” | 
-sid, hesitatingly. 

Never mind—we won't tell him,” was Terry’s 
sists. 

But now the materiale were there he couly Tytr 
write, and Elfy, seeing big wistful gaze, said, in « 
low voice : 

“Can I write for you?” magetiy, * Bot of 

* Will you?” said Terry y- at of course 
you will, You'd do au pebing for anybody! Ly 
half ashamed to ask you, but if you'd beso ix 

ote! 
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stroked his aliip-with a ludicrous air of 
ment. ‘So you ere better, young sir. Well, I am 
glad to see it, but you’re nut the thing yet. There 
bas Leey # shock to the nervous system the doctor 
says, aud it may be days before the, mind resumes its 
customary sway. Ahem! , ]’m afigid yop don't feel 
equal toa mution chop, or 4 cut off, gh of pork, with 
turnips, eh? No? sO pity, for ity ag nice o 
leg aa ever I gaw. Beef tea, I suppose ?” 

You remind me, father,” said Eify,’* that I 
mug get it,” 

Aud she slipped hoiselessly fronrthe room. 

* Would you mind, com # little nearer?” aaid 
Terence, for Mr. Po pplscbick 
tance from the invalid as if he had some fear of ‘his’ 
rising from the bed and making a Teap with suicidal 
intent for the window, “I want to thank you for 

our great kindvess to a worthiess youyg scamp who 
don’ "t. deserve a particle of it.” 

“Don’t mextion it; let it be buried in oblivion. 
Kindly allow the watera of Lethe.to wash it away 
from your brain,” said Mr, Popplechick, waving his 
band. “Or, if you'd feel more couifortable by doing 
@ little in the gratitude line, kiudly express the usual 
thing to my Eify, who, as 1 may say, in the words of 
the poet, rescued you from a watery pillow!” 

Terence’s eyes filled with tears. 

“She won't let me,” he said, “ bug I must try 
when I get better.” 

“Time enough for that,” said Mr. Popplechick. 

“lam very much ip your way —I must be,” said 
Terry, with great self-reproach. “1 shall never be 
able to repay you.” 

“ There’s no need tp'think of it; young sir,” re- 
turned My, Pupplechick, ‘‘Yon’se wotin our way 
at all, and we're very glad to have, you--indeed, iu 
tle words of the poet, ‘My stgtion’s hymble, 
also iny cot, stranger you, are weloome} share my 
lot!’ And pow,” concluded. Mr, Popplechick, as an 
earnest of his, singerity, “is there anything you 
fancy ? 

Terry thought moment. 

“Quly some notepaper aod pend and ink,” he said, 
with a slight flush. “I should like to write a line 
to—to a iriend who may be, auxious at my ab- 
sence.”’ 

“ Exactly,’’ said Mr. Popplechick. “He may be 
now exclaiming, ‘Ah, where is the wauderer roam- 
ing? why does be not return to the heart that 
mourns for him?'’ 

“I don’t think Nugeut would he likely to be 
spouting like that,” thoug ht Terry, with a sad gmile, 
but he added: * But I’m ‘alraid he is anxious,” 

Aud Popplechick, with a nod of the Lead, left the 
room for the writing materials. 

Elfy, however, entered with them and placed thein 
reluctantly on the bed, 


ex pression. 4 
“No, ex ” said Mr, seeiug y 
be bad put foet- in not, Juss 
so. Ab, whet wag Dabeutto And 
embarrass- 


remaiged at sdme dis- J 





“Pit send the letter if you'll tell me the address,” 
said Elfy. 

“ Willie Nugent, Esq., the Albany,” 

And Elfy, with clerk: like gravity, 
address. 

“Is there anything else 7” she Asked, taising her 
witching eyes to his, 

“No, thank you,” said ‘Terry: ‘How’ good you 
are to me!” 

And he stretched out hig hand towards hers : 
but Elfy very properly drew hers away and, witit-s 
slight lush, tripped off with the fotter, leaving 
Master Terry Tying with ‘his face tee? area 
to the ceiling aud a dreany, soft light in 

How strauge it was! He had almost forgotten 
“or Armitage, wimopst forgotten her. 

Had he pe fa love her? 

tying there, with the ‘bitter me; of his fol] 
and misery aud with the ‘sweet face of EB 
before his mind's eye, he wondered how he he doulB‘oeer 
have been duped by the ore arts: of the ep-" 
chantress wlio find so nearly destroyed him, 

To the yoyug couvglesvence ig @ glorions time.’ 
There is delicipas{ eeling in the consciousness of surély 
recovering strength aud energy, aud a dreaminess 
during the prdcegs, which comes at mo othér season. 

In a few days Tereuce Vane was’ well’ enong! 
be moved frow the epmfdr¥®b}e lite’ bedroom to’ the 
no less comfortable parlour, aud gue ‘bright, suiishiny 
morning saw him geated ig the neatarm- wo 
close up to'the fire, with a pile of pillows at his baek 
aud an old Bomau, toga wrapped round hii, while 
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close by his side stood Mr. Popplecitick, rwbbiag his |' 


hands and striking attitudes, and’ not fay off, with) a 
eyes, aud her eyes on Terry’s face. 

“How coufortable!” he exclaimed: “How deli: 
upstairs, I could have stayed there forever. But 
this room is so jolly snug, aud so pretty,’ he re pte 

al 
last settling on Elfy. 

“1 wish I could stay here for ever!” he si 
Poppleehick, with a chuckle, 

“What lady ?” asked Terence, realy to be inter- 
friends, 

“ On, n0 one ia particular,” said Elfy, frowning ‘at’ 

“Customer!” gaid Terence. “Ah, of edurge ;'I 
forget—how stupid of me—I always forget you have | 
plenty of work, and so quiet. 

“We are happy, ” said Elfy. 


“And you don’t’ 


h'to!'}! 





basin of beef tea, goutle, roguivh E\ty, her soul ig ‘her 
cious it is to get down again—not that I was tired of’ 
looking with intense’ enjoyment round him, 

ghed. 

“ That's just what the lady said, eh, Elfy ?” said Mr. ' 
ested in anything pertaining to his new and kind” 
ber father. ‘“ Oaly a customer.’ 
anything to do. How happy you must be with 
jook very uiiserab' ”” 


“T don’t feel so,” said Terence, then sighed. “I’m 
thinking I must go soon,” he added, with his face 
mater long pd doleful, 

~ #*e, 


>» ho harry,” 
“lca 


ds with @ smile. 
‘eb, 


said Mr. Popplechick, 
“Tn another month 


“ T must go ag soon as I can 
t know all y lag yond t\keep me 30 
longs. . Vo @ worthless young 
~ 


wa 
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pelorm, Lehould jiidood,” eaid 


@uisonee 7 pea a nr ho 


sr Sean 
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_ in the 
Aiglculty im. Waasy” said 
‘added, rue- 

useless. 


o Tae tad, youos ‘ate ?” apked 


as he thought of 

08 tog Mile writing 

pooh the form of ' 

« “And ie geod in ves 8 aske@ Mr. 
ss + . 


‘re ale there’ 8 xy 8 a living whejot eee. 


P. 
raat - 
* Yea, but I 


shnest jumpedtpat of his clair, with de- 
“IfIcan! Of course I can! 


sited fi ey Ob, what a load 
ou haye li my mind!” 

4 » kei die a lat of heat toa you hate sipsed i 
paid Elfy, ary did. pos like to gee her patient so 
excited, 

“ Never mind the beef ”? gaid Terence. “ Mr. 
Popplechick’s words have me more good than 
fiisy oxen. atewed inte ene teareap! Do you 
4 air, that I can get employment enough to keep me 
dependent—free ac 

“ Free as the eagle that soars on Helion’s Mount,” 
exclaimed Mr. Popplechick, striking ap attitude. 

i Terence’ ‘8 eyes glisten 
“ How—how soon do you'think you eeuld——” 

Mr. Po @lanced at the clock. 

“* Well, if you are so impatient,” he said, “ perhaps 
I could run round to the er first now,’ 

“You will! How ean T you?” exélafmed 
Terence, “Oh, if'you knew how much depeniipd'on 
it. ‘TfL éan only ze m, something better than 
a worthless idiot Bon ro bet” Ye si 

**¥ou would be pities iser oF quies;"* 
said Elfy. ° “ Phere, father, ify going, hay 
onve, and get it over. 1 don’t Sir what the’ 
will say when he sees the oung gentlemay,” 

*Bon’t call me tliat,’ Terence, with » look of 
\pain’. “Call me Terry.” 

But ‘Elfy shook her head, aud followed | her" father 
out of the room, looking back to say; 

“Now you must go to sleep until father eomeg 
back.”’ 

And though Terencé assured her with it eager. 
ness that be stiould not, she disap "ier 

Before ver: y long Mr. Popplechick reliivlod, and, 
with ari ae “iy triumph, w a bundle of “papers 
jupon 

- suerte he exélaimed, waving one hand toward 
it: “Did I ‘not’ promise? “Has the magician not 
fulfilled his oath?” 

Terence leant forward to snatch up the perro 
Eify, who had come in behind her father, whipped it 
from the table before he could reach it. j 

“No, nol” she said. “Do you thitik 1 would per- 
mit it, reg you go ill! Father, how ean ‘you be 80, 
foglish! I shal lock it up. As if Mr, Vane copjd’ 
+e) Boh che for five minutes, leave alone sit copying 


acre least tell me what it ig,” implored ‘Perr rry. 

“It’s a play that the manager wants copied,” gait 
Mr. Popplechick, rather timidly. “ But there’ no 
hurry ; ou can take your time, aud when that’s done 
there'll be plenty more, I’ve got influence, youug 
man, and I can get you enough employment to‘ keep 
you out of mischief.” 

‘Terry was too moved to speak, and ouly looked 
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wistfully at the bundle, which Ejfy, with a very 
determined face, slipped in her pocket. 

“ Now when you,ara quite welljyou can, begin, but 
nat. before,” sheaaid, “and.eo you will have some, 
thing te, look. forward to,’ 

“ Abl” said, Terry, gratefally, “more than you 
think, Elfy—more than you think!” ' 


—_—_ 


CHAPTER XX. 

ALL the wealth, of the Indies would be of little use 
to the gambler; as fast as the gold comes it goes, 
and his pockets are like a sieve. 

Before the week had passed Lord Elismere had 
spent or lost the whole of the money of which he had 
plundered Terence Vane, and the restless dissatisiac- 
tion and ayarice were gna at his heart again. 

Ina fit of moody f i e strode up the well- 
carpeted staircase of the Armitages’ oue afternoon, 
just. week after the dete of Terence’s rescue by 


Eify. 

i was a miserable day, and my Lord Ellsmere 
was as miserable and ntented as the weather. 

There was also a slightfear mixed with his dis- 
content, . 

Hye had heard at the club that Gey that Willie 
Nugent’s yacht was homeward bound, and he feared, 
with.« cowardly, well-groguded fear to meet Tereyce 
Vane’s cousin, 

He knew that almost the first. worls spoken by 
Willie would be: “How and where is Tereuce?”’ 
and howsoever well Lord Ellswere might carry it, it 
would be difficult to look full into Nugent’s clear, stern 
eyes and pretend careless indiffyreyne. 

So my Lord Elismere, was. both frightened and 
discontented, aud when @ bad, selfish man is thus 
afiected he generally looks round for some woman 
on whom togive his feelings vent. 

Naturally my Lord Ejlamere came to Woodely 
Street. 

Ascending to the drawiug-room he open 
purse ond, with his hat clutched Feitabiy, he 
entered, 

Tt was nearly dusk and go dark in the room that 
whan s gentleman xose frome cheir near the tise 
Lord Ellsnere started, but, recovering himaelf, made 


hie languid bow, 
“ Pardon me, I. bit the room, was. empty. ; the 
Mrs, Armitage here ? 


servant showed me up, Ig 
“ Elismere!” said she gentleman, Lord Ells- 
92, ‘ 


mirable gang-froid he 


mere started with » ¥% 
The voice waa Willie 
Regoveripg himself with 
lpunged agrose the room with his band outstretched, 


“Ah, my dear Nugent! home already! Whate 
delightful surprise,” . vii 4 od 

* A surprise no doubt,” said Willie, witha cold, 
clear riug in his voice that denoted byth cuntemps 
and someting warmer, “ You did uot expect,to see 
me ?” 

o aay 4 certainly,” said Elsmere ; * thought 
you were in the Soleut somewhere; quite a dramatic 
ajtuation. Knjoyed yourself 2"’ 

“T called,” said Willie, utterly disregarding the 
question, ‘ to see Miss Armitage, bus tind that she 
is too unwell to see me; as 1 rose to tak: my leaye 
Igaw your broughamat the door, and, thinking you 
gould give me 9a mych information as Miss Armitage 
could, aud more perhaps, I waited to aee you,” 

“ Delighted,’ drawled Lord Ellsmere, dropping 
into a chair and deintily shaking out a carefully 
acented hapdkerghief. “I’m vot a well-informed 
man, you know, Nugent; sud it’s rather a rum thing 
for you to be askiyg for informatipu, eh? Quite the 
detective, eh?” 

“ Exactly,” said Nagent, his voice growing more 
atero. “Lam doing work that tight well fali to 
detectives’ hands. In one word, Lurd Elismere, can 
you tell me where I gan find my cousin, Terence 
Vane 1-3 r 

Eh?” exclaimed Lord Elsmere, with languid 
surprise. ‘* Why, where should he be? At the elub 
or your chambers, I suppose, By Jove! I’m noi his 
keeper !” 

** No,” said Nugent ; “certainly you are not. his 
keeper, if by that word is meant a protector anda 
friend.” 

Lord Ellsmere langhed, unconscious in the dark of 
pn colour which was gradually rising to Nugent’s 
ace. 

“You're a strange fellow, Nugent, too ridiculous, 
quite! What do you think I have done with your 
cousin? The lad’s away in the country, or down at 
Bichmond dining the whole corps de ballet, or—any- 
where you like, I haven’t seen him for the last 
week, I wish I had, by Jove! for he owes me @ 
is 7, or two.” 

“Oh!” said Nugent, “I thanght,so!”’ 

“Did you?” said Elismere. “ Very clever of you; 
perhaps when you find him you’ll remind hiw of the 
little affair, for I’m short of money, as usual.” 





Nugeni's hand glesed intos fist and with difficulty 
he restrained himaelf. 

“Oh, you won his money from him, as I expected ; 
have you won all, or was there anything lef: ?” 

“* Thats # queer way to. talk!’’ said Ellsmere, 
“What on earth do you meanto, insinuate? We 
have. hada hand at ecards fora vight or two, and I 
have lost.as well as be; perhaps the difference is 
against me on the wiiole. "Pon my word, Mr. Nugeut, 
your trip has improved ugither your sense nor your 
manners.” 

At this taunt Nugent's patience nagsed its bounds 
sod with one step he was Beside the earl, Grasping 
his arm, he gaid, in @ yoice of suppressed anger ; 

“ Once and for all, and you shall bandy no more 
with me--haye,you, robbed the boy and killed hiw 
in one of your: gutter-dens, or have you, alarmed by 
my threat, left him alone? Speak, if you cam with 
truth. Ifyou eannot, k»ep,your lips shut, for if they 
speak falsely 1’ll strike. you, by Heaven!’ 

Lord: Elismere. pee au Oath and raised his Land 
as if to take the initiative, but auddeuty the duor 
gpened and a servant entered with lights; behind 
him was Selina Armitage, 

Lord Ellsmere’s arm dropped and Nugent’s grasp 
relaxed, 

Miss Armitage stood looking at them with calu 
eyes and pale face, as if utterly indifferent as to what 
happened to either. 

Justin, time, Miss Armitage,” said Lord Ells- 
mere, with rather a ghastly smile, ‘to witness an 
extract from the, last seusatioual melodrama, We 
were on the point of coming to blows—eh, 
Nugent?” 

N ugent turned from. him with @ look of scorn and 
addressed Migs, Armitage. } 

© Miss Armitage,” he said, “I called on yon to 
beg for any information you might have it in your 
power to ‘give of the whereabouts of my ousia, 
Lerence Vane,” 

Miss Armitage. raised, her eyebrows and looked 
{rom one to the other, 

“I am.sure I canuof, toll you, Mr. Nugent, [| 
shouldbe glad todo so, but J cannot, I did nos 
know that he was lost. And, now, pardon me, bus 
T fail to see, why you. should. anppyse me $o.be 
soquainted with his hiding-place,”’ 

* Because I am told that he was here at your 
house night after night, and,ia Lord Elismere’s 
company, mae a of course, losing ; because I 
am told that.he was last. seen leaving this house, 
much agitated, and with every appearance ai 
unusual excitement; because he was seey to walk 
hurriedly and wildly in the direction of Westminster 
Bridge—-”’ 

He stopped, for a look, awfal in its intense fear 
aud horror, erossed over. Miss Armitage’s face! 

: Was hedead? Suicide! Sie had, driven him to 
t! 

The look was there only fora moment, but Nugent 
read it arighbas a confession of guilt, and his heapt 
sauk within him. 

“You do kaow something?” he.said, 

“No,” she said, .“ lt. ouly frightened me to hear 
you. talk go, P.ease exeuse me. 1.do.remember 
something of tha las: tijue, 1 saw Mr, Vane, Lt was 
the night of the concert at Larsyzook House, He 
was Lereat supper and stayed Jato. I will call the 
servaut who would have let him out,” 

And ghe reng the bell, 

The-footman entered, noigelessly. 

“Do you remember when Ar. Vane was here 
last?” she asked. 

The maa thought. 
“Yes, miss, the night of the concert at the 
duchess’s,” 

“ Did you let him out?” 

“ Yes, miss, and J remembered, because he came 
back for his coat.. I see bim go up the. stairs. aud 
waited for him to come down agaiu, but he staged up 
there @ long time, aud £ must: ave. beou in the \ser- 
vants’ hail wien he came,dowa again,” 

A glance quick a3 electricity shot from Selina 
Armitage’s eyes towards Lord Ejlemere, who had 
stood, with his eyeglass up and his whole attitude 
ene of supreme indifference, though bis. hear was 
beating most uncomfortably, thea she turned to 
Willie. 

“ You see, Mr. Nugent, you must have been mis- 
informed. 1 remember Mr. Vane returning for his 
overcoat, and stoppi to chat for 6.me minutes. 
He was not excited then, quite as pleasant and nice 
as usual; and I remember laughing with him about 
his good fortune at cards,” 

Nugent eyed her for a moment, then bowed, 

“ Thank you very much,” he said. ‘‘ The infor- 
mation you have given may be of some seryice to 
the police, in whose hands I shall place the affair. 
Ihave only to say that he is missing and that I shall 
rest neither night nor day until | find him, alive or 
dead; if the latter, my task will be extended to the 





punishment of the person or persons who havg 
caused his death. Good evening, Miss Armitage, 
My lord, we shall moet again, aud sson! ‘We will 
discuss the matter further,” 

Then, with a stern inclination of the head, he 
passed out. 

As the door closed Selina Armitage sank into a 
chairand clasped her hands, 

“Bravo!” gaid Lord Elismere, “ Beautifuly 
done, by Jove! Splendid, Selina, my dear! I’M 
give you credit for wonderful acting, ‘The way iy 
which you did that examination of the footman was 
capital!” and he rubbed his hands with fiendish 
mirth, “The young idjat! Came back for his coat, 
ore Of course you put the servant up to that, 
e 

She looked round with @ fine contempt and 


ra, 

“Is it possible that you do dt see!” she said. 
“Every word the man said was true; I had not 
schooled him, Yes, it is true, and we ate ruined. 
The boy came back for his coat—it lay in the ante- 
room there, He entered quietly and heard ayyry 
word we were saying—every word! I sve it all, 
plain as sunrise. Stung to maduess by the discovery 
of the way in which he had been duped and the 
character of the woman and the kuayes who had 
duped ‘him, he rushed into the ‘strest, to West- 
minster Bridge, and then to the river! I envy 
him !” 

“ Phew!” breathed Lord Blismere, aghost. “ You 
don’t think that, eh? It isn’t possible! People don’t 
commit suicide now; it’s out of date! Threw him- 
gelf iuto the river! Phew!” 

Then guddenly he drew near her and bent down, 
laying his band on her shoulder. 

“And if he has? What's the odds? All tho safer 
for us, my lady! Dead men tell no tales !” 

With a sudden shake ghe fislodged his hand and 
Tose to her full height. 

Her face came to.a level with his for the moment, 
and theré was a look in her deep, scoruful eyes 
wich read by the light of his last sentence wag not 
plassant to see. 

Déad men tell no tales! You are right!” slie 
said, in a low, cold voice. ‘Dead men tell uo 
tales!’ Why do you look so terrified, then ?”* she 
added, with a hard, scornfal smile, regarding lie 
white, dismayed face, 

“ Eh?—uothiag! -You-ere a-ramgirl, Selina —er 
—er. Tuisisa. strange affair, I almost wish we'd 
let the young beggar off more easily, eh?” 

“Let the reflection help you to mercy in the 
future,” she saig, withe eneer, “When your next 
victim lies bound gf your feet apare your hands at 
his a purse, and don’t diive him to death,” 

Pshaw!” he said, recovering hig audacity and 
composure. ** Let's thiak of the next yictin Wuhap 
bevame of Edgar Raven and that strange woman, 
Valeria Temple? Perhaps he has thrown himself off 
Westminster Bridge. He looked miserable enough.” 

* He is a different sort of man,” she said, with.e 
suppressed breath, ran Raven would be more 
likely. to throw your body into the river than jis 
own; so you'd best beware, my lord!” 

“You seem to have ay intimate acquaintance with 
the gentleman's digposition,”* he said, with a sueer, 
“Suppose we try itm, Ask him and that girl yere 
ea Ad and we'll see if anything is to be made out 

him.” 


“To-morrow!” she said. “So you intend te 
wait in town for Mr, Nugent's visit of course, He 
will wait upon you to-morrow with a horsewhip, Do 
you think you will not be too sore to play whist to- 
morrow ?” 

“Cutse youl” he exclaimed, savagely. ‘ Your 
tongue is like an adder’s! ,There’s truth in it too,” 
he muttered, half-inaudibly. “ If I leave town where 
can I go P” 

“Go to your estate in the country,” she said, with 
a bitter sneer, 1 

He started. 

“There’s many a true word gpoken in jest,” he 
said, musiugly. “ I'd better keep out of the way for 
a day or two, and I'll take your kind advicn, I’ 
run down to the Castle, Who knows? it may be 
mine some day, Yes, I'll go and look ai the 
Castle.” , 

He took up his hat as he spoke and, with an ingo- 
lent uod at the,sileut figure standing at the window, 
sauntered out. 

“Go, coward!’’ she breathed, darting the fire. .of 
scora and hate at the closing door, “and may 
Héaven send it crashing on your vile head!” 

Lord Elismere was not one of those individuals 
who draw blessings upon their departing fovtsteps. 


Ellsmere Castle rose gaunt and grim in the midst 
of its belt of elm and oak, showing as little of chauge 
asif the countess had died but yesterday, and a week 
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had only passed since the graceful figure of its 
young mistress jad left it on her dark quest. 

Dismal the castle Jooked in summer, aod more 
dismal now, with the clouds dark overhead and rain 
falling in a miserable drizzle, 

As on that night when the countess had died, there 
was no lights in the principal windows and only one 
ina window of a room which had been devoted to 
the purpose of a steward’s room, 

It was not an uncomfortable room and a large fire 
borned brightly in the antique grate and fell upon 
the tim:-discoloured pictures and furniture. 

There were some book-shelves, filled with books, 
aud an oak cupboard in which the stéward kept his 
papers and account books; alas, there were few 
entries made in the latter now, and the old man, as he 
sat in the arm-chair by the fire and sipped his old 
port—port that came from the cellars beneath and 
was above price, mused sadly npon the glorious days 
of old, when the castle was filled with guests, and 
there was light and life and music in every inch of 
it. 


That was in the days when the late earl had 
brought his young bride, the countess and mother of 
the Lady Florice; when he had come back from 
Italy with the woman he had loved and won, full of 
hope in her love and in life, only to find that hope 
misplaced and that life wrecked on the breakers of her 
coldness and contempt. 

As the old steward, Ford, thought over the old 
days he sighed and shook his head aud muttered aloud 
to the wineglass as he raised it to his eyes: 

“ Ab, asad story that and always a mystery to me 
until the night she died, I shall never forget that 
night, and the way I shuddered as I knelt behind 
the old tapestry and listened to the creaky, dying 
voice. Aud to think that the sweet young Lady 
Florice should be wandering over the wild world on 
such a dark errand! Ob, dear, if her father could be 
alive now and see her he’d come back to the castle, 
Tm thinking, and shake these old walis with that 
stern voice of bis !” 

At the moment of this reflection there was a dull, 
heavy rivg at the old rusty bell and a knock upon the 
pane! of the old dirty hall door. 

With a start and an exclamation, Ford, the steward, 
jet the dajntily cut wineglass drop from his fingers. 


To be continued, 


BURIED’ SECRETS, 
— 
CHAPTER XX¥XLV. 


Mrs. DALYELL departed from Varley Street, Cam- 
den Town, with her effects, early upon the morning 
succeeding her visit to Quarry Cottage. Little Mike, 
ber spy, who had called upon her as she was taking 
leave of her landlady, accompanied her in the cab to 
the station. 

“You are to report to me just the same at Quarry 
Cottage, Mike,” she said to him, “Il take you 
down with me to-day to see the place.” 

“I went down after you yesterday, ma’am,” said 
the boy. “You told me to folly Mr. Dalyell, and I 
follied him, and you along of him, of course, ma'am, 
and I see the cottage you speak of.” 

“ You're a sharp lad, Mike,’’ exclaimed Mre, Dal. 
yell. “I never suspected that you were following 
us. But how did you get to the Quarry Cottage? 
We were in a fly, you know,” 

** And I was hanging on behind,” cried Mike. “ 
dropped off into a furze bush near the Quarry Cot- 
tage, and wandered around and took a peep at the 
chalk-pit and into the cottage garden, It’s a beau- 
tiful place there, ma’am!” ; 

“ You shall live there too, Mike, after a little, 
But just nowI want to find out why Mr. Dalyell 
went to Steventon that night, aud you must watch 
him a little longer. You can come out to see me 
every other day.” 

She left Mike at the station, and went on her jour- 
ney alone, proceeding in a fly to Quarry Cottage. 

The green wooden gates were open, as on the pre- 
vious day, but upon this occasion Mrs. Glossop 
awaited her at the door and bade lier welcome home. 

Mrs. Dalyell entered the dwelling with the proud 
air ofa proprietor, ° 

She flung off her hat and cloak upon the hall-rack, 
and entered ler parlour. A fire had been kindled in 
thegrate. A gold-coloured chair, with scarlet trim. 
mings, in contrast aud also in harmony with the re- 
maining furniture, stood near the hearth. Mrs. Dal- 
yell took a turn about the room, and dropped into 
this chair, putting her feet upon the feuder. 

“It's bleak outside,” she remarked. “TI hope 
you have fires in my bedroom and the dining-room, 
Mrs. Glossop. Expense is 10 object to Mr. Brown.” 

“ There are fires in the three rooms you occupy, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Glossop. ‘ My son attends to 
them.”’ 








- dragged heavily, 





“Ob, Humpy. He is good for something then 
beside a show,” said Lolette, laughing. 

The housekeeper’s face darkened. She turned it 
away to hide the expression that in spite of her self- 
control would comé upon it—an expression that 
boded no good to her thoughtless mistress. 

* Your luncheon is feady, ma’am,”’ she observed, 
in a constrained voice. “ Will you be served fo it 
now ?’” 

“ Well, yes. The air has sharpened my appetite. 
Lead on, Mrs. Glossop.’’ 

‘The housekeeper shook her head aud stood aside, 
while Lolette proceeded to the dining-room. A Inn- 
cheon was served to Mrs. Dalyell, and she retarued 
to the parlour. 

She spent the remainder of the day in’ examining 
her new treasure, both cottage and furniture, iu 
every detail. 

She dined at five o’clook, and asked Mrs. Glossop 
to spend the eveuing with her. 

Dake kept out of her sight, except when he was 
required to attend to the fires. 

‘Lhe next day was employed ia unpacking her 
boxes and putting her clothes in wardrobes and 


drawers, 


‘he day after she had assigned to an inspection of 
her garden and the disused chalk-pit; but when “she 
awakened it was raining and out-of-door exercise 
was out of the question, 

She had uo meutal resources to fall’ back upon—no 
love of books, although there were plenty ot cheap 
romances ia the cottage, Dalyell having taken care to 
send them. She could not play upon any musical iu- 
strument, if there had been one at band. ‘The hours 
Her usual resource of looking into 
shop-windows was impracticable here. It dawned 
upon her miad vayuely that a house in the couutry 
in rainy weather, with no company and nothing to do, 
was not altogether delightful. 

She stood for an hour or more about noon at oneof 
her parlour windows drimming idly on the panes, 
She was still standing there when she espied out 
upon the common, following the rutty road, the 
figure of a boy, whom she speedily recognized as 
Mike. 

She watched his gradual approach, and when ‘he 
turned in ut ove of the green gates sue was at the 
front door waiting for him. 

‘Come in, Mike,” she exclaimed, cordially, “You 
ought to have an umbrella.” 

Mike obeyed lier injunction and entered the hall, 
his clothes dripping. 

* There’s no news, ma’am,” he reported, giving 
atterance to his errand first. “It’s that club again, 
that’s all, I thought youd be expecting of me, news 
or no news.” 

* '[bat’s so. Come in to the fire, my lad.” 

She led him into her parlour, the splendour of 
which fairly awed him. Lolette was glad even of 
the street-urchiu’s company, aud showed tim her en- 
tire house. ‘l’o his credit be it ‘said, that though he 
saw many things that tempted him, he appropriated 
nothing. Little as he knew of morality, te could not 
rob the hand that had clothed him, 

She took him into thé kitchen, where Dake sat by 
the hearth while his mother was busy ‘with calinary 
operations, and both mother and sou looked uskatice 
at Mike, wondering where he cume from and if he iu. 
teuded to stay. 

“ Did you know that I keep a show, Mike ?” said 
Lolette, laughing. ‘A regular show, Get up» 
Huinpy, and show those teeth of yours. Look at him, 
Mike ? It’s as good as a bear.” 

Dake arose growling aud with a dangerous glare, 
Lolette laughed again, and Mike joined in with 
her. 

* Best not irritate him, ma’aii,” said Mrs. Glossop, 
warniuzly. “He have a temper, and if he do show 
his teeth once it will bean unlucky day for them as 
sees om.” 

“Tam not afraid of him,” scoffed Mrs. Dalyell, 
“and if he does show his’ teeth you and he’ll go 
packing, 1 tell you that. Your son is nothing 
better that @ brute with that shape of his! Come, 
Mike!” 

She swept out of the kitchen and the boy followed 


her. 

The hunchback shook his fist in the direction she 
had gone and muttered low but deep maledictioas. 

“Patience, my son,” said the old woman. 
“Patience! Your time is comingsoon. Her day is 
almost over.” 

The Nunchback resumed his seat and muttered 
under his breath words that would have chilled 
Lolette’s very blood to hear. 

Mike remained to dinner, which was served upon 
this occasion at one o’clock, 

A bottle of wine was brought up from the cellar 
and the street Arab was treated by his patrouess as if 
he were an honoured guest. 

“That wiue suits me,” said Mike, taking a secon“ 





glass. “I like wine, that I do! I’d do anything forit, 
ma’am,” 

“Then you slall have a bottle every time you 
come here,” said Lolette, reckless that she wae 
doing him injury. “ There's a wine-cellar down 
hay the parlour, and several dozens of wine in 
t.” ’ 
They finished the bottle together and soon after 
Mike de on foot, as he had come, but with an 
umbrella, on his return journey to London. 

After his departure Loiette visited her house- 
keeper in the kitchen. Dake beat a sullen retreat at 
her approach. She remained there until supper- 
_ and after supper invited Mrs, Glossop into her 

rlour, 

Upon the following day Mrs. Dalyell explored the 
garden and red over into the chalk-pit, the 
weather pro more favourable, and even took a 
walk upon the common, 

There was one habit which Lolette had formed 
since making Dalyeil’s acquaintance, and that wav 
the habit of indulging in drink, whether wines or 
stronger liquors, She had never yet drink to exces 
but her husband had sent a supply of intoxicating 
drinks, in the hope that in the solitude of Quarry 
Cottage, she would be tempted to go beyond bounds 
in this self-indulgence. . 

Every day at dinuer Mrs, Dalyell drank a half- 
bottle of wine, but at no: time did she lose her 
power of self-control. 

Mrs. Glossop complimented her upon her “ strong 
head,” but secretly wondered that she did not be 
come unconscious. 

“She is not the kind to get crazy with drink,’” 
said the housekeeper to her son. “if Mr. Brown 
expects her to get into habits uf drunkenness, and 
die in consequence in a month, he’s reckoning with- 
out his host,’’ 

The days passed; the weather continued dreary. 
Mike visited bis patroness every other day, ‘and 
made reports devoid of news. After a fortnight of 
this life Lolette began to tire of it. ° Her cottage had 
lost its charms. Even her gay furuiture could not 
reconcile her to a louely éxistence in the country. 
She thought of London, with its streets aud moving 
crowds, of its shops and other attractions, and—so 
complete was the reaction—she thought of Bin ley’s 
Music Hall with a sort of home-sickuess, 

“I am sure TI don’t see what Mr. Keene or any 
one else could do with me if I weré to go back,” she 
thought. “I thought I was Miss Berwyn. Mother 
Flint deceived me too, They can’t arrest méon 
charge of conspiracy, I was conspired against, L 
didn’t conspire. And as to the real Miss Berwyn, I 
never heard what became of ‘her, ani I don’t kuow 
whether she’s liviug or dead, so they can't do any- 
thing with me on that score, If 1 don’t know 
how can I teil? Piers has been having things all 
his own way. He's got me off here and thinks I’m 
as good as dead, [’ve had enough of country life. 
I vow [’ll go back with Mike to London when he 
comes to-morrow |” 

She set to work to pack her boxes, feeling new life 
aud etergy. 

In the midst of her task Mrs, Glossop announced 
dinuer, 

Lolette went out, flashed and beaming, and the 
housekeeper, quick to observe the change from her 
recent listlessness, inquired if she were quite well, 
or what had happened? 

“Nothing has happened,” replied Lolette, “ bat 
something’s going to happen, I’m tired of Quarry 
Cottage. I’m going back to London.” 

“Tired of the cottage! Going away! This is 
sudden.” 

* Well, it is, Mrs. Glossop, but I can’t endure the 
country any louger, even if I lived in a palace. I’ve 
partly packed my boxes, and shall finish in the 
moruing. I shall leave to-morrow. I’ll get rooms 
in London and send for my furniture, and I'll sell the 
lease—it belongs to me.” 

Mrs. Glossop scowled unseen. 

“You can tell Humpy,” continued Mrs. Dalyell, 
“to go over to the station in the morning, and 
order a fly to come for me at noon. I expect little 
Mike then, I sliall go up to London with him.” 

Mrs, Glossop retired into the kitchen. 

Lolette continued her dinner, uutil presently she 
discovered that her asual bottle of wine was lacking. 
She rang the bell peremptorily, 

No one answered it. She rang again. Still no 
reply. Aanoyed, she arose from the table aud 
went into the kitclien, 

Neither Mrs, Glossop nor her son Was visible, but 
the cellar-door was open, and voices came up from 
below. 

The wine-cellar was a strong inner room, with but 
one window, and that was boarded over, The door 
of communication ‘between the wine-room and the 
vegetable cellar was open, and a light and voicas 
came from the former apartment. 
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Lolette called loudly, but was not answered. She 
waited, bat neither of her servants appeared, 

“They have forgotten me and are consuming my 
wine; she thought, angrily. “I'll teach them who 
is mistress here!" 

She hurried down the’ stairs, across the outer 
cellar, and burst into the wine-room with a sort of 
fury. 

Her suspicion was verified, 

Mrs. Glossop ‘and her son were drinking a bottle 
of wine together. Lolette did not stop to consider 
the strangeness. of the occurrence. he did not 
notice that both mother and son were excited, She 
did not suspect that the little scene had been sud- 
denly planned, aud that it was a snare that had been 
jaid to entrap her. ; 

She marched up to Dake and knocked his glass 
from his-hand, .;He retreated to the door. 

“ Are you not ashamed of yourselves to drink my 
wine in this manner?” Mrs. Dalyell, demanded. 
** You will both leave this house when Ldo. Take 
ap a bottle for my dinner. . I spe the key is in the 
lock. Very good. , I'll lock the door. upon. these 
stores. Get out of here, Pick up my bottle,, Go 
on, Humpy!” 

The hunchback withdrew Into the outer cellar, 
bearing the light with him. Mrs, Glossop, instead 
of picking. up a bottle, dropped the one she held and 
fled precipitately into, the outer cellar. 

Before Loleve could follow, or entertain even a 





p of treachery, the magsive door swang shut, 
the bolt shot into the socket, aud she was, alone, in 
the darkness—a prisoners. : 

She felt her way to the, door, stumbling as she 
went, and beat upon it with her fists, shrieking in a 
cowardly terror, 

Aud the only answer she received was a muffled 
sound, coming as from afar, the sound of Dake 
Glossop’s voice in wild, derisive laughter, : 

“It’s my turn now to mock!” he yelled at her 
through the keyhole. ‘Scream as muchas you like. 
It’s music to my ears! Pray to me. Fall on, your 
knees.. Oh, my proud Mrs, Brown, it’s my turn to 
triumph,” 

** Let me out—let me out, I say, you old hump- 
back! Open the door.” 

*- Not.so loug ag you live! It’s. my turo now!’’ 
and he laughed with an infernal glee. “ You'll turn 
as out, will you? Ha, ha! You are buried alive ia 
there! I'll open the door again—oh, I’!l open the 
door—a mouth from now! . Good-bye, Mrs. Brown! 
‘That door will not be opened so long as you live!” 

Lolette leaned heavily upon the door, , She heard 
the hunchback’s and his mother’s muffled tread as 
they, departed, ascending to the upper flvor, aud thea 
she fell upon her knees upon the stone floor in an 
agony of alarm and despair, 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 

Wiratn three days after his second visit to Lady 
Redmond, Dalyell had exhausted the three hundred 
pounds she had given him, and was in debt to the 
extent. we had before indicated, He had pressing 
need of money for personal wants, and in this dilemma 
had again recourse to Lord Thorncombe's land-stew- 
ard, borrowing anew. the sum of money he had so 
recently repaid him, 

“TI told Lady Redmond that I should probably 
make to demands upon her for a month,’’ he thought. 
“She won’t have the money reuy before the time 1 
mentioned, I must hold off if I can.” 

But, having what he deemed a “gold mine” to 
draw upon, he indulged in his Sybaritic tastes to an 
unusual extent. 

He borrowed more money, indulged in expensive 

ames at cards at his club, invariably losing, and 
Font up the reputation he had established in his 
palmier days of prodigality aud fashion—the days 
when, having inherited money from his mother, he 
bad taken her name and had become kuown as 
** Dalyell of the clubs.” 

‘T wo weeks of this life brought his affairs into com- 
plication, His creditors politely askei for their 
money, and Dalyell was forced to consider a fresh 
application to Lady Redmond. 

She was not likely to be ready to meet his demands 
under a month from the date of his last visit. He 
could not visit her to make. his demauds and a second 
time to obtain their result. 

**She seems to lead a very independent existence,” 
he refiected. “ She has rooms entirely separate from 
her husband, Probably her correspondence is never 
even seen by him, I'll run the risk and drop her a 
a letter, telliug her what [ want. If Sir Hugh should 
ee the letter I'll trust to her woman's ingenuity to 
ward off his suspicions.” 

He wrote the letter and posted it that very even- 


ing. 

The next morning Sir Hugh and Lady Redmond 
were seated at their breakfast-table when the post- 
bag was brought in, 





Diana looked very fair and lovely, her pure, high” 
bred face giving no token of the secret cares fester’ 
ing at her heart, 

Sic Hugh’s blonde countenance wore a haggard 
look of late. He. had-never said one word to his 
young wifeia regard to his discovery of her mid- 
night visitor, His manner towards her since that 
fatal night remained anchanged. 

But love and jealousy made battle-ground of his 
soul continually. A thousand times he was tempted 
to porn her—upbraid her, but he held his peace 
still. 

He attended her constantly when she was out of 
her rooms, with the devotion he had always dis- 
played since their marriage, and for hours every 
night he watched at his window for the reappear- 
ante of Dalyell, whom he was determined to con- 
ront, 

At times Diana shrank before the gaze of her 
husband, so strange and full of passionate reproach 
was it, and she began to won‘er if he had guessed 
her secrets, or had obtained a clue to either o 
them. 

Sir Hugh opened the post-bag with his own key 
and distributed the letters. ‘There were two for 
Lady Redmond, one from Miss Hdgely, with whose 
handwriting he had grown familiar, the otherina 
small and disguised hand, yet which he knew in- 
stinctively to have been written by a man. 

He handed them to her iu silence. 

Dalyell had supposed it probable that Diana 
might have inher possession letters of Philip Ryve. 
He possessed such letters and had carefully imitated 
the handwriting of his dead brother, succeeding so 
well that Djana had no suspicion of its authenti- 
city. 

She opened his letter first, while the young baro- 
net regarded her over the top of ‘a letter he was 
seeming to peruse. 

Dalyell's missive was brief. It read thus: 

“ My Duar Diana, 

“TI shall calt upoa: you this evening at half- 
past eleven o'clock. I shall require six hundred 
pounds, which please have ready forme in Bank of 
England notes, Faturp.” 

Lady Redmond crushed the letter into a mass, and 
arose deliberately and flung it upon the fire.’ When 
it had utterly consumed she returned to her seat, 
with a half-troubled, half-indignant expression in 
her eyes. 

The butler and his subordinates had retired, and 
there was no one to remark Diana's action or looks. 
Sis Hugh noticed both, yet appeared intent upon his 
own correspondence. 

The girl read her letter from Miss Edgely, and 
Sir Hugh finished bis missive, and returned to his 
breakfast. 

* Does it look like rain, Sir Hugh ?’’ asked Diana. 
“T think I will drive over to Oxford,” 

“The day is dark as usual,” replied the baronet, 
“buat I think it will not rain. 1 am going over to 
Oxford, and shali be glad to take you.” 

“Thanks,” said Diaoa; “but I have only a small 
errand or two, and will drive my pony-phacton.” 

He noticed that she did not ask him to occupy a 
seat in her phaeton, but made no farther comment. 

After breakfast the young pair separated, Sir 
Hugh going to his library to answer his more im- 
portant letters, and Lady Redmond retiring to her 
own rooms, 

As Sir Hugh had said, the day was dark, with all 
the dreariness and chill of mid-November. The sky 
was lowering and gloomy but there was no.rain. 
Diana made a toilet suitable to the weather, cloth- 
ing herself ina costume of darkest brown velvet 
trimmed with bands of chinchilla fur, and wearing 
a brown velvet hat decorated with gray ostrich 
plumes. 

Her phaeton was in waiting, with her groom, and 
she set out upon her lonely drive to Oxiord. 

Sir Hugh had departed upon the same road half 
an hour in advance of her, aud she had no fears of 
meeting him, 

She eutered Oxford, and drove directly to the 
banking-house she had before visited, 

There were several business men at the payer’s 
desk, and that fuactionary, catching sight of Lady 
Redmond and reauguiziug her, invited her respect- 
fully into the bank parlour. She accepted the invi- 
tation, and passed in, 

The principal member of the banking firm, a plea- 
sant old gentleman with a very fresh aud rosy 
countenance, was seated at a desk in this cosy 
retreat. He arose and. greeted his visitor with 
great politeness, and placed a chair for her before the 
fire, 

“Thank you,” said Diana. “I will not sit down, 


| Be kind enough to procure for mé the money on this 


cheque. I should like the amount in Bank of Eogland 
notes.” 
The banker departed with the cheque, returning 





ase with six bank notes of the value of one 
undred pounds each. ' 

Lady Redmond had t hought better of her refusal 
and had taken a seat before the fire. She received, 

th money, laying it upon her lap. 

“There is another thing I would like to speak of,”’ 
she said, with a@ little hesitation. “If I had need, 
Mr. Lawton, could I sell out'a portion of my Consols ? 
I know very little about business, you see. If I desire 
to do so, can I obtainthe whole or part of my inheri- 
tance in money ?” 

‘Certainly, my lady,” said the banker. “But will 
it be a wise thing todo? The money could not be 
invested more securely.’” ; 

“T was not thinking of re-investing it,” said Lady 
Redmond, “I do not know that I-shall touch it. If 
T do, I will see you again.” R 

A door in the rear of the room, an d out of the range 
of Diana’s view, was opened at this junctare. 

** Would it not be well, Lady Redmond,’ asked Mr. 
Lawton, “to discuss this matter of “turning your 
inheritance into: money with Sir Hugh? Here he is 
now,” 

Diana sprang up, her bank-notes fluttering to the 
floor, and faced about abruptly, ; 

It was Sir Hugh’ who had entered. He had heard 
the latter remark of the banker. He greeted his wife 
with respectful courtesy, not exhibiting surprise, and 
stepped forward; picking up the bank-notes she had 
dropped. He tendered them to her. Her hand closed 
upoa them convulsively. 

She was doadly pale, and maintained her calmness 
only ty 4 the exercise of w strong will. 

Sir Hugh saw this, an'l shielded her from the ob- 
servation of Mr. Lawton. 

Are you quite through with your business, 
Diana?’ inquired her husband. 

She nodded assent. 

Sir Hagh offered her his arm, and led her out to her 
phaeton, placing her in it, and carefully tucking the 
robes about her, 

Lady Redmond took up the reins and drove away. 

Sir Hugh returned tothe bauk-parlour. 

“We were talking, Mr. Lawton,’’ he observed, 
quietly, “ of these new investinents of mine. I have 
spent little on myselfjas you aré aware, since coming 
into possession of my property, and I have twenty 
thousand pounds in bank, éarning me but three per 
cent. I could get more in foreign stocks and shares, 
but Baglish Oonsols are safe, and you may put my 
money into the Three-per-Cents.”’ 

* And Lady Redmond wants to withdraw her in- 
heritance and put it into money !” said Mr. Lawton, 
smiling. 

“TI have made’ my will, and the twenty thoasand 
pounds [ am now investing will belong to Lady Red- 
mond absolutely at'my death, should she survive me,” 
said Sir Huglti. “ By-the-bye, Mr. Lawton, I fancy 
that my marriage settl ements were scarcely just. Lady 
Redmond’s income'is small in proportion to my rent- 
roll.” 

“Tn these days, fashionable ladies require a great 
deal of money,” said Mr. Lawton, ‘Lady Redmond 
has been married a little over a month, and has drawn 
just nine hundred pounds out of the fifteen handred 
you ‘placed to her credit.” 

** It is not necessary to tell me the state of Lady 
Redmond’s bank account, Mr. Lawton. The money 
is hers to do with as she pleases. But as her income 
is perhaps insufficient, please place a thousand pounds 
to her credit and charge the amountto me. Whatever 
Lady Redmond does is right. And now about the 
Consols ?” 

Not another allusion was made to Lady Redmond 
or her affairs. Sir Hugh’s promptness in maintaining 
her perfect persoual freedom had disarmed Mc. Law- 
ton of any suspicions ho might otherwise have enter 
tained that the barouet’s wife was extravagant in 
her expenditures, 

Meanwhile Diana returned home, greatly perturbed, 
and bestowed her money in her desk, and waited 
anxiously for the return of her husband. 

They met at lancheon! Neither made any ailusion 
to their meeting iu the bank-parlour at Oxford, but © 
afterward, when they were in the music-room to- 
gether, Sir Hugh said: 

“ Diana, it has occurred to methat you may require 
more money—I know so little of a lady’s expenses 
—aud I have placed a thousand pounds additional 
to. your credit at the bank. Suall we try this 
duet ?”’ 

He placed the music before her. 

“T suppose you know, Sir Hugh,” said the young 
wife, in a low, flutte red voice, ‘‘ that I have used a 
great deal of money during the past month—nine 
hundred pounds. You heard me speak of selling out 
my Consols, You must wonder at my extra vagant 
use of money, since you know that I had an expen- 
sive trousseau, and that [ had made no purchase 
since our marriage saye afew pence worth of Berlin 








wools. Of course you wonder—you must surmise 
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strange things,, ;nd the worst of it iethat I cannot 
explain to you what I do with these sums,” 

“They are your own, Diana, I do mot seek to 
know what you do with them,” 

“T do not like te forfeit your. respect and your 
confidence,” 

“ At the worst, I can only think that you inourred 
bills before your marriage that you are paying now, 
Diana,” said Sir Hugh, gravely. 

The girl blushed scarlet. 

“Tt is not so,” she said, proudly, “Ieould net. be 
guilty of such an act. Papa paid for. everything, 
every pennyworth, Do you think me capable of 
making debts before marriage te be apttled afterward 
outof your mones 2” 

She stepped back, haughty as an empress, her 
splendid eyes meeting his fully. Then her éyelids 
drooped, and she looked down, pale as she had be- 
fore been flusied, 

* | should like to’ thimk) that. explanation the true 
one, Diana,’’ said the baronet, quietly, 

“I¢ismot true, Think of me, what you will. I 
will not hide myself under an excuse so false as that, 
But, Sir Hugh, I-—l do notlike to forfeit. your good 
opinion, And I cannot accept, this added gam, yon 
offer.. If Lneed move money, L. will use mg, iaberi- 
tance.” 

s, ‘Are you likely to.need.much-more, Diana?” 

_, “Idon’t know, It, depends,” replied. the. girl, 
wearily, “ Dverything is vague and. uncertain to 
me, Sir Hugh. What the end efitall.ie teve Hea- 
ven knows.” 

** And you value my good opinion, Diana?” 

**So much that I would die rather-than forfeit it !” 
cried the young wife, impulsively, 

Sir Hugh’s blonde face kindled. 

“Look up at me,, Diana,’ he,-exelaitied, and 
there was a stern ring in his toness, “Lidok, ap, I 
know that you have a.secret.. Despite what I lave 
seen,’ and he thought of the: pasting. be hed. wis- 
nessed between his wife and her midsight’ visiter, 
“L believein you. I believe that sou-are jnuet what 
you seem—good and noble, a wife worth yimy highest 
honour and reverence. Leok at: wie—telk. moam I 
not right!” 

Just what sheseemed! The words seented to the 

irla mockery. She seemed te.be the daughter of 
fr. Paulet—she was, she believed, the daughter of a 
nian who had been hanged for murder, She hed 
been the wife of a criminal who had.died by his own 
hand! 

She could not look up at Sir Hagh. Shp bent her 
head lower ; 

“Can you not look at me?” demanded Sir Hugh, 


seen in London, and took up his abode at the lodgiag- 
house in Castle Street, where, “he led a quiet, easy: 
going life, never being a trouble to any one.’’. To 
the last he persisted ia calling himself “ Nobody.” 
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Detection oF Porto Actp tt Beer.—For this 
purpose, Brunner recommends acidulating the beer 
with hydrochloric acid, and plunging therein a frag- 
meut of woollen thread, aud digesting the same in a 
bain marie. After the tliread is removed, it is heated 
with a soldtidd of ammonia. The latter is filtered, 
evaporated in a bain marie fo small. volume, acd @ 
few drops of cyanide of potassiuih ats Added. Tho 
presetite of (015 grain of picito aéid ii a pint of 
beer is determined by a red cvlour being produced, 
ie to the forination of isopu¥puraté of potash, 

Yug Sun’s. Morton. tn Space.—-Mr, Safford, of 
the Dearborn Observatory, has been investigating 
the problem of tha sun’s motion in space, and..has 
arrived at the followiag conclusions, 1a studping the 
solar motion the distances must be assumed with:re- 
ference, .to, the amouut of. proper motion and.(ap+ 
proximately), in inverse propestidu to is, ‘The 
smaller _proper motions (:13 secs. or ,less aunually) 
necd careful study at this time. There is.somehope 
of using the solar motion as asort,of base to advance 
our knowledge of stellar distances. The parallel 
axis-of all stars whosé proper nidtivn exceeds 1 sec, 
anoually (about 60 in number) should be systemati- 

ent 


excavating ander his own eyes.. He has. discovered 
a great mamber: of, ‘of pottery, for. the 
mest part; Roman, with freehand ornamentation. He 
has found also fliat knives of the stone age, quantities 
of the bones of animals, stags’ horns, medale end 
eoins, among the latter being one of the Emperor 
Constantine, Many imens of glass have been 
also found which are almost opaqne and greenish in 
colour, most probably on) .account of the decomposi- 
tion whieh bas-been known.for some time to affect 
glass which has: been long ettombed. The lower 
portions of the walls of a bailding have been un- 
earthed, and they seem to be the remains of a Roman 
bath, there being aa oblung piscina, and the leaden 
pipes for the water being in execllent preservation. 
Brick furnaces have beea found at ons: extremity of 
vhe lacgs ¢asanber. 

Tue gigas Birdy of Now Zealand, whose re- 
towide ate G:Amtontyenlled Mow bones, were the sub- 
ject of avery ititéresting disé curse before the zo0ls- 
gival scotion of the British Association this your by 
Dr. Heetor, wlio ie - at. the head of the geologicul 
sardvey ofthe volony, in’ which he hae resided many 
years,” ‘He thinks that these boties ‘belong to many 
geuera of birds, but does not believe that any ‘of 
them will ever'be found ative: ia New Zeatand. He 
has explored the islands so miuutely without ‘finding 
awy tet be is sativfied they ure extiuct: Buy the 
abundance of thir temainy is extraordinary the 
bosses of at least seventeen tWundred individuals 
liwving beeu fowad in*wsingle valley. Impressions of 
Uivir footprints Kave ‘bebn discovered in sau:istone, 
eight or ten inches below the surface, and the 





eally determined by a co-operative arrang 

One: T adousaAND Bratns.--In an adiltess before 
the Chemical Soviety, Dr. ‘hudicbum stated that, ia 
hiseit: vestigations fursomd years past) le imd¢xa- 
aimed one thousand braing, ia-ovder,to asbertain the 
chemical constitution of that orgasm ibe found: that 
of the conetitueats of the brain, nearly ail tie albu- 
men present was in the insolubbs sions, and this stb- 
group of the phosphorised principles, to which “he 
pripvipally divedted his atvedtion, all contained phos- 
phoras, ‘here were also ptesout nitrogenised priu- 
ciples, oxygenised principles, inorganic matter, and 
about vighty per coat, of water—the latter beiug very 
difflenlt to remove from the brain matter, but it caa 
be done by slicing it thin and soaking itiasaceassive 
quantities of —- alcohol. The dried produet is 
then finely divided, aud rubbed through @ sieve. 
Heated.te 108deg. Fahrenheit, with alcoliol, it leaves 
a white matterof albameu, phosphorus, aitrogea, and 
duokesterin, 

WHISTLING 





hia voice stern with.an agony of doubt aad 
“Can you not meet my eyes, Diana?” 

She looked up, white and desperate. 

“Fam not what I svem, Sie Hugh,’ she said, 
hoarsely. “Do not question me. I. cannot tell, you 
ail, but there is something on my conscience; I am 
not worthy to be your wife.” 

** Not worthy, Diana?” 

“Not worthy!” It trembled on the.girl’s\lips to 
tellhim who and what he had mazried, but het cou- 
rage failed her. 

With a cry of utter desolation—a cry that seemed 
to ving through his soul—she broke from his detain- 
ing grasp, and rushed from the reom. 

“I spite of her own words,’ thought Sir Hugh, 
“in spite of the evidence of my owa senses, in spite 
of everything, I will still believeinher! ‘This is all 
some horrible nightmare. She uot worthy! I’d sooner 
distrust an augel than to distrust her !” 

And yet Ler words had left a sting that all his self- 


assurances could not efface! 
To be continued. 





A Newcastle barman, named. Fox, has» been 
sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment for 
having bribed @ telegraph messenger, and thereby 
obtained from him information which the lad had 
no right to disclose as to the results of certain 
races. 

Tux Rev. Isase Hanke, for many years minister of 
the Iuiependent Chapel, Silver Street, Malmesbury, 
fell down dead in his pulpit on Sanday night just as 
he had given ont his text, which was “Bat man 
dieth and wasteth away; yea, man giveth up ‘the 
ghost, and where is he?’ 

A ROMANCE is probably concealed in the history 
of a man, “name unknown,” who was recently 
fouid dead in his bed in a commioti lodging-hotse in 
Castle Street, Long Acre, The deceased, it is stated, 
‘is known to have moved in good society some 
years ago, but’snddenly disappeared from among his 
eircle of friends.” His name was’ never disclosed, 
«nd when questioned on the point hie was in the 
habit of curtly replying, “Nobody.” About three 
years ago, after # period of absence, he was again 








p t, but is recently proved a serviceable 
One'to so smlueit # tan of seience #s Sit. William 
Thomson, the well-known physicist. His system of 
dots‘and fleshes for ligithouses, as a certain means 
of distinguishing oue lighthonse from ther was 
under discttssion at Bristol. The plan is to eclipse 
the light for longer or shorter intervals, forming a 
code of lumivous signals analagoas to the Morse 
telegraphic alphabet, each lighthoase to lve its own 
signal, whieh would be knowa'to #il tiariners, Tn 
atiswer to various objectious Sir Williatt Thomson 
said twat there would be uo more difficalty in count- 
ing the eclipses than there was in counting three 
men iu the street—you know how many there are 
without any oonscinas counting at alland as ‘an 
illustration he whistled differeut combiuation-signals 
of long and short notes with sach aeouracy and clear- 
ness ag to couvinee all pgesent of the correctuess of 
his views, 

AN instructive accoant of observations upon the 
anrora borealis, made during the Swedish Arctic Ex. 
pedition of 1868, by Professor Selim Lemstrom, of 
the University 6f Hetsingfors in Finland, is sub- 
joined to the report of the Smithsovian Lastittition. 
‘The aathor discasses the much-vexed question of the 
actual height of the polar light above the earth, and 
thinks that autoras are prodaced in the regiot of 
clouds, and even lower, “Phe estimates and opinions 
of meteorologists on this subject vary exccedingly ; 
thus, Professor Looniis calculated the lower limit of 
a celebrated aurora to be from forty-five to fifty miles 
high; and its‘upper limit to be foar or five hundred 
miles, while most of the French’ and English ‘sti- 
mates assign to the aurora a height ranging from 60 
to 100 miles. On the other hand, Oxptain Parry once 
saw a display of auroral liglit between the ‘spot 
where he stood and a mountain only three thodsand 
‘yards off, atd-a similar observation was made fn 
Lapland, in 1842, by a Swedish observer, one night 
when the tefiperature was forty degrees ‘bélow 
zero. 

SpEeciMENS oF Pottery in Baitrany.—Exten- 
sive researches have been undertaken at Carnac, in 
Brittany, by Mr. James Miln, a member of the Scot- 
tish Archmological Society, He has been at Carnac 
for about a year, employing twelve men daily in 





is frequently regarded as a tiseléss: 





bones which ocedr associated with ‘native 
implements-on thie sites of old camps indicate that the 
Moa was hunted and eaten by the Maories. The 
hopes wiich'maturalists have so loug entertained of 
eaptaring One of these’ immense creatures alive must, 
however, be finally relinquished, 

Extexding ‘tag OowPass AND [NOREASING THB 
Tone or Stktvarn InsrRumeNnTs.— At & late test- 
ing of thé’ Musital Agsoviation of Lowdon, Dr. Stone 
stated that there are three witys iu which a string 
may be mude to give very slow vibrations, viz. : 
by itiervasing its length, its thickness; or its deusity. 
He had adopted the third p'an by covering a catgut 
string with lieavy copper- wire, whieh proved to be 
fairly @acvessful, This been improved upon by 
reiiforeing the vibrations by means of longitadinal 
struts or bars, applied to the double bass violin. 
Four strips of whité wood, curved to an élliptical 
figuté, ate. passed parallel ‘from end ‘to end, on the 
inside of the belly of ‘the violin. ‘The result isthe 
removal of What is termed by the musicians “ wolf,’’ 
or inequality and falséaess of toué, with a great 
ficrvase Of power throdghout the range of the 
instrument. The same process is eqtally applicable 
to small violins, and the bars can be removed at 
pleasure without damagiag the instrument. As an 
ilastration of what may be effected by tiris' system, 
ao instrament whose original cost-was 14, 94. was 
exhibited, to which this improvemsnt had been ap- 
plied, aud its performances called forth great ap- 
plause. , 

Tt Tron and Steel fastitute of Great Britain 
met this year at Owen's College, Manchester, and 
visited the great locomotive aud engineering works 
of that city; among others, the gréat establisliment 
known astho Atlas’ works, which are capable of 
prodiicing one hundred and fifty locomotives in a 

ear. A locomotive for a railway in Japan is now 
boing made there, Mr, William Menalaus presided 
over the Institution, and the members listened to an 
address from the Bishop of Mauchéster, who re- 
ferred to the prominence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
himself au ordinary member of the association, as 
4 scientific iron manufacturer. “The word Duke,” 
he said, “is ftom the Latin dux, and means a leader, 
There was a time when dukes were leaders in arms, 
and I think it is not a Change forthe worse and 
not altogether a matter for dissatisfaction to find 
that the dukes of the nineteenth century are leaders 
of the arts of trade and commérce,” ‘Lhd Duke of 
Devonstire was the first president-of the Lastitute, 
which is composed of men of high scientilic know- 
ledge in all that relates to iron and steel making, 








A Frenou expedition is being fitted out to make a 
“Tour du, Monde” in. ten mouths. ‘The excarsionists 
are to visit India, Japan, Chinese ports, Australia, 
ete. A special library, with instruments,, will be 
placed on, board. Tues members of this expedition 


will be exclusively of the male sex. The fave is. to 
ba 8001, everything included. The Geographical 
Society will superintend, tae manggement of tae en- 
terprize, although it wili be supported by private 
funds, and is altogether @ private speculation. 

Tug King of the Belgians has just purchased the 
last sketch of the famous series exoouted by Rubens 
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to serve as models for the tapestries of Count 
Olivares, °Tho Museum: of ‘possesses thie. 
whole series with the etdeption sf this otre; whieh | 
wae catried off during the Peninsular War under the 
Pirst Boopire, ‘and sold to‘anw Bagtist dealer.’ Ft 
then became tie propéertyof the Marqiis ‘of Onn. 
den, fromwhoir it paseed into the Bredel evi leétion, | 
lately dispersed in London, ; nite | 


pro 








HOW A NUN: BECAME QUEEN OF | 
ENGLAND .! ne | 


Wiitram RUPts, the second Norman King, never 
having contracted marriage, iefé no lawjul, issue, | 
and was succeeded by his younger brother, Heury 
‘Beauclere, fo the exclusion of. the elder, Robent | 
hb a second tinte set aside by his usurping | 
-brothérs, , 

‘He was absetit in the Holy Land at the time’ 
of the Red King’s death, Instead of Courthose, men | 
how began to.call him Robert, the Uuready... 

Aw the Saxon element was still powerful in the | 
kingdom, and able to exercise a preponderatingyin- | 
fluence between the rival cliimanis, Heury executed 
& niaster-stroke of policy when he. declaréd hie in- | 
tention of espousing the niece ft ey i Atheling, the | 
‘last male descendant of Alired the Greuty.aud legiti- | 
‘tuaté héir to the throne, asi ts 

TO avoid the treacherous jealousy of the Conqueror 
fhe “Saxon prince fled from Eigland, with the, in- 
tention of seeking refuge in, Germauy, the country 
‘of fils mother Agatha, daughter of the Emperor 
Henry the Second, and witow of Edward Avleling, | 
surpained the Outlaw. ; peg 

His two sisters, Margaret and Christine, ac- 
companied hin, ‘ wr 

Being driven stress of weather fo take refuge 
fn tie Frith of Forth, the fugitives were well.re 
ééived by Malcolm, the reigning King t Beotland, 
the soni of that Danean mhurdered by’ Macbeth. - 

Margaret becdme the wife of Malcolm and mother | 

Matilda. 

Her sister Christina took the veil and became | 
Abbess of Rumsey, a hide ail 

Aceording to the “Durham Chronicle,” which 
gives the most reliable account of the Scotsish King, | 
Maleolm could neither read nor write, and was little | 
Detter than @ pagan, yet he possessed a generous/ 
he@rt and great domestic virtues, He,proved him-- 
self'a true friend to his, brother-in-law—ia whose 
cause he afterwards lost his life—a fond husband to 
hig. sister, and a most affectionate parent to her 
child?en, : | 

The Yoyal abbess Christina passionately desired | 
that ‘hef niece should become a pun, 

To accomplish this object appears to have been 
the aim of her whole life, and she clung toit with» 
tenacity, which required the united power of the) 
church and crown to defeat, a 

Tt is recorded that her aunt on one occasion: 
placed @ black veil on the head of Matilda, then only'| 
eleven years old, When Malcolm saw it he fore. it 
@ngrily from her and declared that, with ,his consent} 


“stie should never become a nun. 


“It is my intention,”he, added, turning to.the 
Duke de Bretagne, then. a guest at. his eourt,, ‘to 
marry hex in a few years to some worthy prince. She: 
is too fair for the veil,” , 

The duke thought 80 too, for on the death of his 
wife, a daughter.of William the Conqueror, he ,pro-, 


posed for the hand of the beautiful, princess, which ||" 
was refused—a more brilliant destiny awaited her. |' 


Sie had, however, to pass through much danger and, 


peréecution before achieving it. 


In 1093 Malcolm invaded the northern provinces||’ decide the important point on his-siegle authority as 


of England, in the hope of placing bis brother-in-law, 
Edgat Athéling, upon fhe throne, and in a. short) 


period liad 80 closely invested Aluwitk Castle that)|” 


the terms of surrender were agreed upon. 

The drawbridge was lowered on the appointed day! 
and @ single knight rode forward, bearing the keysef. 
the fortress upon the point of hislance. As the ee 
stooped to receive them the treacherous knight thrugt 
the lance into his eye, inflicting a mortal wound, aud’ 
rode back hastily to the,castle. 

For this infamous‘deed the murderer received the 


name of ‘Piércé-eye, and became the founder of the'| 


house of Northumberland, The name has ginee been, 
corrapted into Percy. “ 

Margaret, the widowed qneen of Maloolm, expired 
shortly after the death of her husband, at the Abbey! 
of Damferlid, and was buried in the church. 

The celebrated Blatk Cross, the last telic of Saxon 
royalty, long remained in possession of the monka. 

Although called in history the Bigck Cross, the| 
jewel was Of gold, richly set with diamonds. 

England and Scotland bad frequent disputes re- 


| death. 


|| tion of their aunt, the Abbess Christina, amd accom 


The widow of Malcolm was canonized by the 
Chdrch of Rome and her head preserved as & Great 
reli¢ in the Scotch college at Douay, where the grand- 
father of the writer frequently saw it. It disappeared 
at the Revolution. 

Donald Bane, a natural brother of the late king,’ 
having usurped the crown, isétied an ofder for the 
Saxon exiles to quit ‘the Kingdom under pain of 


Edgar Atheling fled to England, accotypanied by 
hisinephéw and nieces Matilda and Mary, 

The princesses took up their abode at the Court 
of Rumsey, where they remained under thie protec- 


panied her to Wilton on her removal. * 

William Rufus not only received the Saxon exiles 
well, but assisted the eldest sén of Malcolm with 
an army to recover the throne @f ‘Wis father, which 
he eventually did. ‘Ki 

It was at Wilton that Matijile was, fn all probabi- 
lity first compelled by het itiperious relative to wear 
the black veil constantly. 

The white one she a ‘assumed without, as eo 
afterwards ‘asderted, taking the vows, asa protection 
against the Tewléée violence of the times. ‘She 
feared @ foreed marriage with the Red King, who 
a <r once expressed Avittention te-espouss: 
her, «= hey , : 


A still store \pres anger. arose from the suit 
of the # hops fr Brétague, w lie, eottrizig 
dons “yo lis brother 
’URMfaséchsented, alt. 







This. bs i 
He copy fiest atipaliting thag-@ne, draerred copies 





4 
<a allie wo the 
the h ‘ cing his pleasure’ 
tious Perweagre7 the duke Welt 
tantly, ; 


Conquerof’@ youu #on, Warreone, Earl of Su 
an d Gundrédy she Fivhest peer both of Bogland 
Normandye * , 
It was on this@eession that Matilts fret beheld 
- havbend. The 
appears to have been-mutual, 
Matilda appeared Hefete the’ viditers of her aunt 
weariug the black ¥éilyand ‘twithowt the -sliyhivest 
hesitation declared her inclination for w xetighows 
life. ? uit 


This puta eat withe courtship of the duke, who 
Pa mee grea diéappointed, to’ his owt Statéedf 

tagne, i 
"Histong fies left no accowtit of the-qoti ‘ 


royal lover® Most probably Turgot een her 
mothe’ @onfessor, and, appoiuted.one of her 
gua favoured theirsecret mestings, whichase 
priest Be: was evabled to‘do. 

He was'a Saxon, and felt keenly the oppression of 
his countrymen, whieh the’king ’s marriage to a dew 
cendant of the immortal Alfred he trusted would 
ameliorate. ‘ 

When the intention of Henry was made known 
to the Abbess Christina the royal vitego broke out 
into an” unseomly fit of passion, declared that 
Matilda was, in all but name, a professed nan, and 
\that the marriage would be a. sucrileze. 

Oaithe.wefusal, of the pripaess to instantly take 
veil jier aunt ig said to have beaten her with her 
own hands, 

By the advice of Turgot, Henry wrote to Anselm , 
who waé in exile, to solicit his retarn bome to decide 
the question. _ 

So pressing was the danger thatthe archbishop 
forwarded letters’ to, Chvistioa forbidding her, on 
paiu.of exqormmunication, 4@ proceed fa:sher im the 
affair till he.bimeelf, bad examined the question, and 


penalty, mot (to.regeive the vows of the 
»princess. 
On big arrival in. Eagland, Anselm refnsed to 


primate, ut demanded a, cor 
clergy, ta,meet at Lanbeth. 

Before this augnst, tribunal Matilda, attended by 
sher aunt, who compelled, her to wear the odious 
black veil, appeared 

The very. words of her examination, andthe re- 
plies.she made, have,been handed down by Hadmer, 
the archbishop’s secretary, aad are) preserved, 
in his. own bandwriting, in. the livrary: of the 


lof the Aug 





¢ Lhe following is,a faithful abstract; 

“Have you been devoted to the Church by the 
vow of your parents or embraced a religious life of 
your own-free will?” demauded Autselm, 

_, “ Never,” replied ;the princesa, “;has‘such: engage- 
ment been entered imto by mes Neither have I 
been devated to the altar by the vow of my 
parents,” 

* Here the abbess interrupted her, declaring that ‘for 
years she had worn the black. veil) evem in ‘he~ 
atber’s court. 

“Ounce, and once only,” séid the royal maiden, 





Bpécting the right to retain it, 


‘firmly, “when my aunt placed it on my head, and 


“4 















He wae -nedompanted by Henry Beanclerey ae 


impression |’ 


by @ second decree bound eyery eeclesiastic, under |: 
the same 





my father tore it off, bitterly reproaching her at the 
same time for her presumption.”” 

“Is this trite?” asked the primate, turning to 
Christina, who remained obstinately silent till tho 
archbishop, extendiag his crozier toward her, com- 
nianded her to speak. 

“Tt is,” wae sullenly anewered by the abbess; 
“ but she has worn ip sinet.” 

“Ae a’ protectidi agatast the violence of the 
Norman nobles and in présetio6 of my aunt. All the 
Sister!iood can bear me Witness that [ removed and 
trampled upon it’ in-her absence.” 

This explanation  ebaaidered 80 complete, and 
the council probably were williug that it should be 
#0, that,. without one & yoice, it declared 
her freest® @ontract ma } with thé king, and the 
archbisttop With his own hauds removed the veil 
from her hetily » 

As avlast lidpe of breaking off the marriage she 
abhorred, the Abbess Christina visited ier niece at 
the conventef Bérmonsey, where the émbassadors of 
musth vo had conveyed her, aad informed 


her, r lifé her future husbanfl had led. 
With all -her ie, her aunt wae truthfal, and 
MAtilde-coultt netdoubt her word. 


For® = sie ‘refused to wee Henry, and 
ont? relented ap the intercessit ef Target, vho 
pointed ont the great advantkie der onion mixht 
prove to the ertelly ofiphasced Swxons. 

: last consideration pteVailed, aud she ro- 


‘ye taade of thee ancietit, horences:or, 

the Grewt, whic! a eit SWear to 

Se wii cubovter tsa, ; BRB catlie- 
dvils ebbo yee? Eaglan di py ee 

Or th aiytiomber the long-desired “union 

g the cereér Primate An- 

pul pit to the 

In vast x all parts of 


*feligions Pe, anil wight vive 
withoat #ie slightest offeuce 


was reodive@With Jond shouts 


‘the dere sompleted. 
wes soteomn), seine = nce on that 
‘ POF thewliloe Saxon 


a ithe Norman nobles, 


over her “| usband 
for the benefit of the 


surclignasiot it thé-osuchlaws-of the Nor- 


Revert of Gloucester, whose ehfonicles in rude 
verse i epeaking of this lucky 
itr 3 to. ae “being the rightful 

: 

. ‘aa f00n as he Was king, on St. Martin’s 

day I ween, 

He “spoused her that was called Maude, the good 


queen 5 

That was kind of heir of England, as I hav e told 

before. 

Matilda gave birth to Her eltlest son while resid- 
ingrat:Wiachester, at tle time the city wads besieged 
by Robert Oourthose, who had retarned to Eagladd 
to.ulaim the crown ‘ 

On learning the state of hig sister-intaw heraised 
the siege and consented to acknvuwhedge Ternty’s 
rizht to.the throne ou receiving @ ‘pension of three 
thousand marke yearly, ‘ 

In 1404 Matilda gave birth to’ a danghter, after- 
warde:the celebrated Empress Muu. : 

Inu 1100 the Ooartovas removed te Windlesore, now 
Windsor, the Queen havitig converted the hufting 
seat of William the Conqueror into & palade: 

According to the Saxon chronioles, Matilda died 
on the lst of May, 1118,)at the palade of Westiiindter, 
beloved and regretted by the entire nation, #nd' Was 
iuterred, as sone historians ‘assért; at Winchester, 
Others, with gréater probability, fix the place of her 
burial close to the shrine of her unele, Edward the 
Oonfessor, 

Although: deeply ‘affected by the death of his 
qveen, Henry, who wag in Normandy at the time of 
hur loss, did not hesitate'to. withdraw oné by one, 
from the cathedrals and abbeys of England, the 
chavters by which he had sworn to maintain ‘the laws 
of Alfred: the Great! Qnesopy alohe esaped, Which 
servedias:the groundwork of the great Obarter it the 
reigm of Johns OM. 
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Ir ieramotired that the already gigantic Charing 
‘Gross Hotel is to'bé extended if Parliamentary powers 
can be obtained next session, The compuatiy is pré- 


“pared co'spend 200;000/. on the builtitug of additional 


promises, andthe services of 4 surveyor have already 


ebeoty ehgaged in lookivg over the property adjoining 


the hovel in Villiers Street. 
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T HE LOVERS’ REST, 


CHAPTER I. 

Pav CransTon and his beautiful young wife, 
with a party of friends, were spending the season at 
‘is shooting-box, situated amid the most romantic 
portion of the picturesque Scottish Highlands. 

Its woody coverts and leather-covered moors, its 
dashing waterfalls and windiog rivulets, its calm, 
placid blue lakes, its dark, rich foliage, its softly 
waving heather, its gloomy and mysterious caverns, 
and its rock-guarded paths all combined to make up 
the most delightful rambles to these city-wearied 
people. And they appeared determined tu enjoy it 
in all possible ways and at all times—drove, walked, 
picnicked, boated beneath the moonlight, and the 
cliffs were ever ringing with their sweet song and 
merry laughter. 

The soft and musical notes of the flute or the 
tinkling of the guitar often astonished the plaided 
shepherds upon the hilltops, or in the green valleys 
where they were tending their flocks, bringing into 
their rude and monotonous lives bright flashes of 
happiness, and often resulting in shy acquaintance- 
ships on the one part, and curious ones upon the 
other, 

In parti ular was Paul Cranston’s wife loved by 
the peasancts. Young, beautiful and generous, she 
completely won all hearts with whom she was brought 
into contact,jfinding time, as she always.did, to attend 
to the calls of sorrow or sickness—leaving her hus- 
band to take charge of the guests while she was 
absent upon errands of mercy, and leaving behind 
her substantial relief. 

But the beautiful days dwindled away, were 
almost gone, and but few noted spots remained to be 
explored. There was one, however, they had left to 
the last as possessing peculiar attractions, and being 
shrouded in mystery. It was the ruins of an old 
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castle, about which the servants and elder gossips of 
the neighbourhood had many a romatitic tale and 
legend to tell as they sat crooning around the winter 
hearth. 

On a bright morning the entire party of pleasure- 
seekers started to explore and satisfy themselves with 
regard to the tales, taking with them the means of 
an ample dinner. 

But a little way had been travelled before a High- 
land laddie came up to . Oranston and preferred ® 
timid request that she would come and see old Janet, 
who had fallen from a cliff, while gathering ‘sticks, 
and seriously injured one of her limbs. 

The appeal was not made in vain. The heart of 
Alice Cranston instantly opened towards the poor, 
lone woman, whose isolated hut was perched up 
amongst the crags, and who had no one to care for 
her but a half-witted lad, who was often unmanage- 
able and even dangerous. So she excused herself to 
the guests, told her husband she would meet them at 
the ruins, as Janet’s home was but a little aside from 
the path, filled a basket with both substantials and 
delicacies, made a merry jest about them dining with 
ghosts, and accompanied the messenger. 

Nimble as a fawn she threaded the forest, down 
the hillside, through the dark gien, over the mean- 
dering brook, and up the steep and tocky path, until 
she arrived at their destination. 

The daft Jamie was seated on a stone by the door 
of the miserable habitation, even more moody 
and untractable than usual. Alice Cranston patted 


ingly. He glanced up at her quickly, muttered some 
unintelligible words, sprang to his feet, and disap- 
peared down a neighbouring path. 

“I am very sorry,” the visitor said, in the most 
tender of accents, to the old dame, who sat rocking 
slowly backwards and forwards, “‘ that you have been 
so unfortunate at your time of life.” 
|  “*Jt’s little to fret about, my sweet bairn,” was the 





him kindly upon his tangled locks and spoke sooth- |‘ 


reply, and interlarded with thanks for Mrs. Cranston’s 
eoming and the presents she had brought, she ex- 
plained the.cause of her accident, “I would na, mind 
it at all,” she continued, if Jamie was na. growing 
more daft and harder ta manage.” bm 

, “And she descanted more upon how he grew more 
stubborn day by day, and refused to workin the little 
garden, or gather wood, that her healthand strength 
were failing, and that now this sad calamity had come 
upon her she feared she would suffer, as she was de- 
pendent upon him. 

“That shall not be,” was the assuring answer. 
“T will see that you are not only provided with 
comforts but with some one to attend upon you.” 

And she left the cottage far more bright than it 
had been for many a day. a 

The old woman watched her springing steps as 
long as she remained in ‘sight, and then rocked 
slowly again and hummed to herself an old-fashioned 
ditty, the nearest approach to a song that hai passed 
her lips since her daughter Mary had left her High- 
land home with her deceiver only to réturn and die 
and leaye her in the care of the witless boy, the 
4 living thing she had left on earth to love, 

ith a heart even lighter than usual on account 
of the good deed she had done Alice Cranston 
walked slong, singing as blithely as the linnets until 
she had nearly reached the ruins of the ancient castle. 
Then, feeling fatigue, she sat down iu a sha¢ 
nook that the simple rustios were wont to 
the “* Lovers’ Rest,” took off her pretty straw hat 
and let the gentle breeze fan her flushed face. 

A beautiful picture she made as she half reclined 
in a green moss, her long golden hair floating over 
her soft white dress, bound back from her pretty oval 
face by a fillet of blue ribbon with a knot of the same 
at her white throat. 

As she had walked along she had gathered a bunch 
of bluebelJs and was weaving them into a wreath for 
her bat When her attention was attracted by voices 
under the projecting cliff upon which she sat. 

In an instant she recognized the deep tones of. her 
husband and a merry and mischievous smile 
gathered in the corners of her mouth and danced in 
hier soft ‘blue eyes. She gathered a handful of the 
bluebells and crept close to the edge of the cliff and, 
peering over, waited for an opportunity to shower 
them down upon his head. 

Bat the sight that met her eyes almost turned her 
héart to stone, It caused all the rose-tint to disap 
from her cheeks and the little hand to crush a 
life and beauty out of the flowers, 

Upon the rustic bench beneath and partly screened 
by the trailing vines sat her hustand with the form 
of one of their guests, Caroline Rossiter, Her 
spléudid black, bewitching eyes were gazing up into 

his and luring bim on to destruction, 

i She drew cautiously out of the range of their 
* vision, though in a position from which she ‘could see 
and hear all, and the words that reached her cars 
were barbed arrows, words of burning love, carrying 
with them the agony of death. hen voices of 
merry laughter came ringing upwards from the glen, 
vente § a few monients they were found by tie other 
members of the party and all walked away towards 
the ruins. 

The soft hand of Alice Cranston unclasped and the 
crushed flowers were showered down upon the seat 
where the guilty pair had sat, her lips paled, all of 
colour left her face, she drooped backward and 
fainted. 

It was nearly noon when the ruin was reached, 
and after it had been explored the merry party sat 
down upon the velvet greensward beneath the 
luxuriant foliage. Very.much to their surprise Alice 
had not found them. 

At length her husband sent a messenger to old 
Janet M‘Donald’s cottage in search of his truant wife 
and then impatiently insisted upon the serving of 
the refreshments. 

“If madam chooses to neglect both her guests and 
her husband for every old woman in the country who 
fancies she is in trouble or pain we are not to be ex- 

ted to distress ourselves on her account,’’ he said, 
with something of bitterness, 

“T daresay she will soon return, looking as lovely 
as she really is,” said Lord Brigham, 

“Ah!” returned Cranston, “I am not inclined to 
dispute the fact.” ; 

And he glanced at Caroline Rossiter, who sat with 
a glowing colour in a broken archway of the ruins, 
‘like a beautiful picture in an ivy-wreathed frame. 

She flashed back his glances of scorn and love from 
her black eyes, and, shaking her white and taper 
finger at him, said : 

“Oh, you naughty man, to be so angry with a poor 
little thing. Don’t you know there must be some 
saints among us sinners, if only to redeem the 
character of the sex? Ah, here comes your valet, 
Mr, Cranston, a we shall soon learn of our missing 
hostess.” 
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The servant came up, heated and almost breath- 
less, and the flush of anger deepened upon the face of 
Cranston as he demanded: 

“ Has it taken you nearly two hours to go to old 
Janet’s cottage?” 

“No, sir, When I did not find my lady there I 
thought she might have returned to the lodge and 
went thither in search of her, though the old woman 
told me that she bad left hours before and that: she 
watched her as she came down the craga in this 
direction, singing like a linnet,’’ 

e paused for a moment to regain his breath, and 
then added that she had not been to the lodge since 
the party set forth in the morning. 

‘Something must-have happened to her!” broke 
in his master, his cheeks suddenly growing white. 

“« And we will go instantly upon the search,” ex- 
claimed Lord Brigham, “She must have taken the 
wrong path and is perhaps lost.” 

“No,” replied Cranston, slowly, “no, that can 
scarcely be possible, She knows every .fovt of the 
ground, every rocky path, every nook and corner for 
miles around, and sbe would not wander wrong. But 
some accident may have happened, my lord, She 
was always fearless and daring, climbing rocks and 
walking beneath the cliffs that I considered 
dangerous,” ‘ 

“Then we have the more reason for an immediate 
search.” 

“ Yes, my lord, George ”—to his, valet-—* con- 
duct the ladies to the lodge by the glen path and 
then return instantly to old M'‘Donald’s cottage. 
Those of you gentlemen. who choose. may follow 
me.” p ‘ 
And he departed without another word, or, even 
looking back at Caroline Rossiter, who sat with a 
face of marble, out. of which flashed her black eyes, 
dazzling in their almost fiendish expression. 

Allof beauty and womanly. softness had disap- 
peared, and nothing but intense thought and pas- 
sion remained, 

If the latlies who were making haste for departure 
could, have looked at that moment into her heart 
they would have seen the terrible picture she, had 
drawn there of an overhanging cliff, beneath whose 
rocky heights lay the mangled remains of lovely 
Alice Cranston, with her husband, shocked and 
grieved, as he hung over—but a widower! 

**Come, Caroline, we are going,’’ called Lady 
Brigham. “Why, child, you are as white as,a 
ghost! Do not be so much alarmed. I do not 
think anything so terrible bas happened. On _ ber 
way to join us she has undoubtedly been met by 
another appeal to her benevolence, and turned aside 
atthe promptings of her kind heart, thinking us 
fully competent to amuse ourselves. Don’t leave 

our parasol behind, child. _I suppose I must hasten 
back to the dismal lodge. It is too bad to havea 
day’s pleasure spoilt by such erratic charity. 
Besides, the fright will entirely upset one’s nerves 
for a week to come,’’; 

Followed by her silent companion, she fourd the 
rest of the party, who were already some distance 
down the glen, leaving the old, moss-grown vines 
in silence and solitude. 

But scarcely had the last echo of their voices died 
away before a dark, elfish face peeped out from 
amidst the tangled vines, glanciug around for an 
instant, andthen the form of the daft Jamie stole 
softly out, and his claw-like hands were fastened 
upon the basket of provisions that had been left 
behind in the confusion. 

That secured, he darted back again with the 
fleetness of a deer, and was instantly lost in the 
intricacies of the crumbled masses of stones and the 
winding passages of the ruins, 





CHAPTER Il. 

Pau Cranston and the gentlemen who accom- 
panied him found old Janet alone in the cottage. 

To all his questions she returned the same answer 
she had given to the servant, and when he begged 
her to go to the door and point out the way—the 
particular path his wife had taken in the morning— 
she began to wring her hands, lamenting : 

“Ye canna be thinking that the puir bairn is lost, 
or that ony ill has come to her! Puir, dear lady, 
there’s not the likes of her in the whole country. 
‘Wi’ smiles and tears she has cheered us a’. 
Heaven bl:ss her bonnie blue een and gouden locks!” 

And, wiping her eyes upon her apron, she hobbled 
to the door and pointed to a path that led along the 
edge of a dangerous precipice. 

Cranston waited not to hear more, but dashed 
down the hillside closely followed by the others. 

Half the distance was traversed between the cot- 
tage: and the ruins when a sudden. exclamation of 
Cranston’s caused them to make a sudden stop. 

He stood upon the brow of the cliff, beside the 
little brook where his Alice had sat down to rest after 
her rapid walk an her way to the ruins, 
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Upon the very brink lay her little hat, with \its 
blue ribbons, and her pocket-handkerchicf, a delicate, 
flimsy, half-lace trifle, still shedding abroad iis per- 
fume of violets. 

Cranston stooped and picked them up with almost 
religious care, and, still holding them in his band, 
leaning over the brink, sawa sight that caused him 
to utter a half-curse and half-groan. 

Upon the seat where but a brief time before he 
had made love to Caroline Rosseter lay a few broken 
and withered bluebells. 

othing more than the faded flowers, and yet, 
with lightning speed, the conviction flashed 
through: his brain that she had been above and wit- 
nessed the interview with the woman he now hated 
with all the strength of his fiery nature, 

His friends crowded around and questioned. 

“It is nothing,” he replied, controlling himself 
with a mighty effort—" nothing. Look for yourselves, 
She has not fallen over the cliff, Heaven be 
thanked.” 

“But what. next are we to do?” asked Lord 
Brigham, ‘Go on in the direction of the ruins, or 
return to the lodge?” 

For a few moments Cranston, unable to decide, 
stood dazed. One of the beautiful locks of that 
locality lay sleeping in its pellucid azure at a little 
distance down the glen. Could her dear form be 
hidden beneath its tide, sleeping within its clear, cold 
water? 4 

He strained his eyes and asked the questton in a 
trembling voice. But there was no one to answer, 
and finally it was decided that they should seatter in 
different directions and examine the ground closely 
on every side, 

Her name was continually shouted, every cliff 
echved and re-echoed it, every path was critically 
scanned, the neighbouring peasantry were aroused 
and enlisted in the search, but nothing could be 
learned, ' 

Old Janet had been the last to see her; the broken 
blue bells told of her presence (at least to her 
husband) upon the cliff, but all else was mystery. 

Late at night the sad party returned to the anxious 
ladies at the lodge. Cranston passed the waiting group 
without a single glance, his eyes flashing the fitful 
fires of an agonized mind. 

He reached his study, closed the door, turned key 
and slid bolt, and was alone with his sorrow and his 
conscience, 

Worn out with the fatigue and anxiety of the day, 
the inmates. of the lodge were all, soor. sleeping 
soundly, with the exception of Caroline Rosseter and 
the husband of the, monstrously wronged wife. 

The girl. sat all night at the open window with her 
face pale but exultant, the heavy dew and mist that 
arose from the valley drifting in and damping her 
loosened hair, and clingivg to and penetrativg her 
thin dress; but the raging fever of her blood pre- 
vented her taking cold. She felt that Alice Cranston 
was dead, had drowned herself on account of 
jealousy, She had read it in the pale face of the 
husband as he passed through the hall. He had 
g'veu her up—was satisfied that she was lost to, him 
for ever, lt was true he had not said a single word, 
but she was satisfied that her keen eyes had not 
been deceived, even though he bad entirely ignored 
her presence, as though he bad not breathed in her 
ears the words of a passionate love, 

But his grief was fresh and there was policy in his 
actions and a smile of triumph played about ber lips 
as she thought how certain he was to come to her, as 
soon as the first shook had died away, and worship 
her queenly beauty as he had never done the petite 
and fair-faced Alice. 

And thus she sat, dreaming guilty dreams through- 
out the night, without daring to look up at the pure 
stars shining above—sat without a single shadow 
of pity for the bright young life that had gone out 
so suddenly and strangely—sat without a single hope 
that she might be yet alive, might soon return, . 

Could she have looked then upon the man she so 
sinfully worshipped as he rapidly paced the, floor of 
his room, white with agony, or as he sat bowed in 
sorrow too deep for tears—could she have seen the 
look of undying love and contrition he gave to the 
sweet face enshrined above him—could she have 
read the thoughts of his heart, she would have real- 
ized that nothing but disgust, and hatred had been 
born of his insane and unholy passion for her, 

Even more, that the purity and goodness of the 

oung wife who had nestled so lovingly upon his 
om, bad so implicitly trusted him, stood out like a 
spotless angel when contrasted with herself and her 
actions. Could she have heard the wails of sorrow 
and moans of pain when he lay with his arms resting 
upon the table and his head pillowed upon them as he 
slept for a britf half-hour in the gray of morning she 
would have understood all, bitterly understood how 
she was cursed for the serpent part she played, 
In that short oblivion Paul Cranston dreamed that 
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his Alice. was with him again locked in his arms, 
Pillowed above his heart, and the sad seality of the 
awakening was terrible indeed. 

“Oh, Heaven, my darling wife!” he cried, And 
the head was bowed, and the red eyes filled with 
tears again. 

Who has rot felt the sudden coming back out of 
oblivion.of sleep.to a great relief? How the tortured 
heart bursts through all control at suche time, and 
the. ery of anguish makes a.mockery of restraint ? 
And so it was, with Paul Oranston. His very soul 
was learning a lesson that would not be forgotten te 
his dying ; day he was treading the darkest pathways 
of remorse, ; 

But in blissful ignorance of the state of his feel- 
ings, and feeling confident of the ultimate success of 
her power, Caroline Rosseter welcomed the golden 
rays of the sun from which he shrank in dread. 
Sie combed out her long and beautifal hair.and coiled 
it in massive braids around her head, bathed her 
face and her eyes until all traces of her vigil had 
disappeared, donned a spotless white dress, and throw- 
ing a light scarlet shawl about her shoulders stole 
down-stairs and out upon the closely shaven lawn. 
All was quiet andpeaceful. She stood drinking in the 
pure morning air when the sound of a sturtled dove 
as it flew away upon ewilt wings reached ler ears, 
and turning hastily around she saw Cranston passing 
rapidly with bis hat crushed down over his eyes, 

*» Mr, Cranston—Paul?” she bfeaked, in the most 
carefully modulated and pathetio whisper, 

He turned. towards ber with a fave so white as to 
startle her, the lines deepeniug around bis mouth and 
his eyes burned with tears, but uoanswering worde 
escaped his lips. 
© Paul,’ she continued, in a still more oraftily 
toned voice as she drew nearer to him, ‘1 wish [ 
knew what to say. to you, butitis terrible; I can 
think of no. terms of comfort. But you will let us 
try, won't you ?” 

** It is useless,” he answered quivering with excite. 
ment, “ useless,” and he rushed away with a cold, 
stony look gleaming from his eyes that she could not 
interpret. 

But she felt that for the time at least his thoughte 
were not for her, One word, however, was burning 
on her lips and in her heart, as she returued into the 
house with the red of dissppointment flushing her 
cheeks, and that was the future, 


CHAPTER III. 

ArTeR poor half-witted Jamie had so suddenly 
left. his grandmother's cottage upon tie previous 
morning he wandered abroad in his most sullen and 
vindictive mood, He knew by experivnce—for he 
was far from being destitute of cunning—that the old 
lady would relate her grievances to Alice Cranston, 
aud the little of love and respect he was capable of 
giving was bestowed. upon her. She was the only 
one who never had treated him with either scorn or 
contempt but always spoke kindly to him and patted 
his elfish locks and cheeks teuderly—was the only 
person in the world who had won his heart and tried 
to shield him from his ignorance aud want of thought, 
in short she was, in his imagination, an angel. 

Thinking of her in this light, a cry of pain burst 
from his lips as he came suddenly upon her lying 
upon the top of the out-jutting cliff senseless, but, as 
he believed, dead, 

With the instinct of love, he sat down and raised 
her head into his lap, and tried to call her back to 
life. In speaking to her he had always called her ‘‘ my 
lady,” as he had been taught to do, 

“ My lady! my good lady,” hecalled out, in tones 
strangely unlike his usual harshness, ‘‘ Wake up, 
my lady ;it isu’t night, and you mustn’t be sleeping 
in, the broad daylight ; it is not good for your head, 
my lady, it makes mine ache s0, Wake up, my good 
lad ” 


’ 

The still, white face lay cold and passive against 
the rough sleeve of his jacket, and something in its 
want of the usual expression—something very like 
death—frightened him, and, lifting up his voice, he 
wept aloud. «_ 

* Oh, won’t you look at puir Jamie once more? Be 
ye dead ? be ye dead ?” 

He rubbed her little white hands between his 
rough palms, aud coutinued talking to her in his 
foolish yet loving fasuion, and after a time the 
colour began to faintly tinge the soft cheeks, and 
eyelids to quiver, and from out the ashy lips softly. 
sighing breath began to steal. 

“Oh, she is coming back!’ shouted poor Jamie. 
“You would not die and leave me and my master, 
would you good lady ?”” 

The sweet blue eyes.opened and gazed up into the 
tear-wet face above, her, and then at the green foliage 
around the cliff upon which she sat, with the rustio 
seat beneath, from which the path wound like a ser- 
pent past the blue and placid depths of the lake to 
the mossy ruins beyond, and all the sorrow,of a fow 
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hours came back vividly to her, the beautiful Oatoline 
Rosseter, the lover liusbaad, her hasbard—whow 
she had so worshipped, antrae to ter. 

“Hoaven pity and help me!’ she.orfed, and bend- 
fog down her face upon her hwnde, the hot tears 
rained through her delicate fingers. 

Jamie sat looking at her with wistful eyes, with- 
out understanding the eause of her tedrs, aad then 
broke out in lamentation, 

“ You be sick, l know you e," He watd, trying to 
épenk something of comfort, “ but Come with me'to 
grand mother’s and she Will make you well |” 

“ Poor fellow,” ‘she sighed, ae she. checked ler 
tears and endeavoured to control herself for ‘hie 
sake. ‘“‘ He thiake of—knowsnething of, anything 
butyphysieal pain, whichis light indeed compared to 
the agony of the heart, Jeanie,” she continued, but 
in w voiee so low wnd Wrokem that it’ was like tire 
whispering of the eutawmal wind, “do you kuow 
some secluded spot, some out-of-the-way, hidden 

where I caw bide myself and n6t be found until 
get better ?” 

“ Yes, at grandmother's, try lady.” 

“No, Jamie, not there; I watt to be al? alone. 
Don't you know soure pidce' where nobody ever govs, 
im the woods, I mean'?”’ 

“Oh, yes, my lady, Poften hide away when grand- 
mother is cross. Come, and I'll show you, ny 
lady.” 

Vvembling, ‘she followed him down a steep and 
dangerous path, with her hands pressedupon her 
heart to still the pain, and eyes like those’ wounded 
dewr, by a lonely way, until they reached ‘the rains 
where her busband and friends were pitnickiny, and 
theuce to the lake side, at a point where a growt 
fhuss of rocks hang over the Hmpid waters, and, 
drawmg aside the tangled branitles, disodvered a 
émall cavern filled with dry moss‘and leaves, 

‘Jamie,’ she swid, lodkivg at Hiny with so mitch 
saduess that he involuntarily drew his*hand ‘across 
hie‘vyes to renvove'the teure. , 

“You must tell to-one, to thatter how’ iach th 
ask, that i am hore. Go away now and corte bac! 
at sundown. But, stay, creep into the ruiis and 
wawh what they sre doing; rémeniber all trey sxy ; 
learn if they miss tie, add ‘returi and tell me ” 

She waited wotil the faittifdl creature was ‘otit 
Of sight then, entered the cavern, #rranged'the bram- 
bles -0 as to conceal the operting, and, seating dterself 
upou the leafy bed, gave fall play to her sorrow. 
And long and bitter Weré the ‘hours and like the 
waters of Marah her thowghts, Oh, that she oonld 
die then and there, and leave him free to love 
Oarvline Rosseter withoat guilt. She was certain 
she voli never meet eitherof them agtin without 
revealing that she knew of Wirat had passed bétween 
them. 

They would read f fa Wer clear and trithful 
eyes. Paul had often tol her that they Were books 
out of which he ¢oald read all her towghts. She 
pictured to herself hie shrinking away when hie 
should next gaze imto them and see mirrored Kis 
iwfidelity. But he should never do go. No, she 
would never go back to liim—would retiriu hidden 
where she was'until the search was ended and they 
had given her up as dead, and then she would steal 
away ond early her living by some humble emptoy. 

The little money she had in her purse would take 
her to some place where she could bégity her new 
life, and active daties wotfld in time lésssen ‘her 
sorrows, 

The shades of evening begwn ‘to creep in wand 
darken her place of refuge before the wild face of 
Jamie presented itself again. 

He crept in softly, drawing after him the basket 
he had confiscated, and said, softly ; 

“@Oh, miy lady, they be almost frighten! to death 
about you, and be looking everywhere. Master's 
face got as white as a churchyard ghost when they 
teli#d him you wasn’t to be found, dnd sodid the 
laiy’s with the great blackeyes. Ugh! how T hate 
her, She looks just like # stteke, ste do. But T 
brought you a nice ‘suppor. They left the things 
behind and I bringed them to you—see!”” 

Choking down her emotion, Alice asked him 
many questions, and then tol ‘him he ‘tiust 
go back to his old gtandmother who’ might teed 
ifm and be a good boy, and especially to réthember 
to tell no one that he had séen her, or Where she 
wae hidden. 

‘You hain’t going to stay Here done all night?” 
he asked, with open eyes. 

. “Fes, Fumie; F am ‘it afraid. Go’ now, and 
coms ‘#hd see ne éarly fn the’ morting, bit mind 
that no one watches you.” 

Tire poor, bewildered lwd kfstéd'the Kawa she held 
out towards him and crept awity witil ont of hetring 
awd then rat With all hts speed homeward. 

To his gratdthotlier’s surprise, lie briuclt wood 
and water, even wWithowt her asking, and was far 
tore gentle than Ke ad ever been before. 





Vv soon, howev { disappeared; returued 
to Asif cavern, protrhtr tanell ipon the 

before jit and remdimed warching, like # fatehfal 
hound, until the dawning of anotherday, Thewhe 
safely peeped into the cavern and saw tliat hivlady 
Way recliving upon the bed of lewves, and be gt 
sweetly, aad racidg. home again, attended to all iris 
old grandmother's warts, bhestity xte his simple 
breakfast of éatinel potridye dad was once more 
retavaing when he wae couironted by Pwul Oranston, 
who demanded ; 

* Where: are you going in such hot haste and-so 
éurly,; ‘my boy ?” 

+ [ can't tealb yon, nineter'; but let soos me slong,” 
he #nswered! ehifcing aneusily from to foot, 
and gnawing at his fiuger wails “Let me go by, 
won't you?’ 

** No.” And the stern, prle face of Cranston looked 
down ow him with a .guzzied but determined expres- 
sion, “Not uutil yowtell me yoarefraid, FE easpvot 
both you and your grandmother kuow far mére'titud 
you pretend to abot the mystéerions dis@ppemraice 
of Mrs. Ordastou.” 

No, sir, I——” és ms 

“ Speak out, aad.stop asper’ 

“I dare nw; I promised my ml wouk? n@ tel 
whure'she was hidden, and she crying vad wringing 
her hands, wad TE wow’t tell ye if did.” 

Poor fellow! He was faichful,' but dit not know 
how to keep his secret—the first he had ever beh 
entrusted withy 

‘Lheeyes of Cranston blazed with # new resol 
tion ae he continued + hs ileatininei 

E will not multe you'break your word, try” poor 
boy. Go,” and he released him, adding; iw totiglt: 
“J will follow you, ‘aud discover alt # wish: to 
know.” , 

And he kept tim fin ‘sight ae he» hastened’ to: the 
cavern and pebred stealthity within, é, 

Alice’s exciting sorrow of the previous day, ‘ant 
tre! vigil of the urght, bed brought, us-ic always dees 
heavy diumber,-wid sie was lost iy the umezew’ of 
dreams, ; 

Her bewatifal head, with the meshes of light hair, 

pillowed upon one, hittle hand, wnd the long, 
fringe-like jashes-rested upon the pale cheeks, heuvy 
with recent texurs. 

“She be a-sleeping yet, so whe be,” miittered 
Jamie, “end I’\} go up the orazew bird-nesting, and 
come back by-and-bye. Maybe she’ll be awake then 
and talk to me.’’ 

And ‘he crept hoiselessly away again, atid soon wis 
lost to sight. 

Paul’ Cradston came out from amid ‘the sielter of 
the foliage where he liad been w giletid listener, aud 
approachiny tlie cave stooped down, pulled away 'the 
brambles, and looked withia at the lovely steeper. 

* Alice, my darting wife,” he said, faintly, hulf 
fearing she Was dead, as she lay sv pwle'and motion- 
less. 


He called again, biit received io answer, and in wh 
iustatit Was knecling by her side ‘and refning Kisses 
upon her sweet face. 

She wus awake now, satisfied that he still loved 
her, and clung to tim for protevtion, 

Lifting her io his arins, he carried her, With fnter- 
ludes of rest to the rustic seat beneath the cliff, apon 
which the dead blauebelis were still lyimy av they’ had 
fallen from her hands, And there, in the stillness of 
leaf and sicy he told her that Caroline ‘Rossiter had 
pursved bin with her love loug ‘before they were 
married, but tiiet ‘ehe gould never have been ‘hits 
wife. 

The explanation was a long “aud bitter one apon 
his part, but, womanulike, she forgave ani ‘tovk Him 
back to her heart,.and did as wany another hay aud 
Will'do to the endof time. 

Aw hoar later Osrolive Rossiter saw them from 
berweun her closed blinds a they cumé ‘dp ‘the’ gar 
dn walk arta-in-arm ahd tieit fetes ‘radiwnt with 
love. 

It the ptre-hearted littls wife lad wishwd for-re- 
Yéngs it would have been fully gativfied doalll she 
have seen the face that lodked down upon’ tien, and 
fie agotiized expression of the black dyds, 

But it fs°well that none’ but Hewven-saw the cdnfiict 
which was' taking place in' tle bosdur of thut guilty 
wottian: None ever knew the agoity of bitter, 
galling dis#ppointinent Which swept over her soul’as 
she gazed’ of the sthiling and happy fextdtts of tie 
réunited husbaid and wife. : 

‘A little hater, when the guests (with the exception 
of Oaroline, who‘ pleadet! indisposition) were’ syseni- 
Bled in ‘the bredkfdst-room, Alice, thowyh’ Ww ‘little 

Ye @utf Heatysyed, TWoked sweutly in a ‘fresh, 

intily ruffed dress, atid ‘her lnir looped ‘budk tn 
shiding curls, and ‘a contexte sniile ng about 
fhe’ rosy mouth. 

To all the saine-explination had been ‘given. 

Alice had wandered far away, aud ‘beed detained 
over-night. Of*cdtrse ‘wll imagined she ted been 





a & work of charity, and ia her present happiness 

the was well entisfied to throws mintlé over the 
ast. 

r Her unselfish natare wes unwilling to‘dadsea mo- 

ment’s pain, even to her who had been wo 'mearly the 

caase Of herestrangement from her Husbands love. 
Caroliwe Rossiter found that ‘basiness re- 


Alice fowwd means :to'reward poor daft Jumie, and 
effectually seal his lips, ‘aad He -ofté acter? as 
guide to herself and husband's they wandered 
through the woods tinged with the golden glory of 
autumn, happier thaw ifn cloud’ hat éver ‘dimmed 
thie voseate sutishiue of their love, We Be P. 





FACETIA, 


AW editér asks hig svbscribersto ‘pxy tp ‘that’ hie 
may ply a strudiae joke tis creditors. 

Alp w cobbler, who iw Just set ap in Business: 
“My tirst putviase'is ary last.” 

Wen a mao Urine gives after gluse lie is tpt fo 
have peres id hisinside, 

Sarp an old doctor to a graduating class of metif- 
cal studeute: “Keep your pationts alfve-if you can ; 
dead men pay no bills.” . 

& Basy Wreportell to ‘Thive coughed ap a Key the 

cketi ap in 


Other dwy thet had bees fér some’ tine’ 
ite little chest, « 

‘Rian ig uwved for dewger sigtals on ‘railroads aud 
always means “ stop,’” On « mau’g nose it ought to 
give the sume warning, oO 

Distant RELATIONS. Peopie who imagine théy 
hwve # otwint vo rub you if you are rita, aod to insult 
you if you wre poor. ‘ 

* Puts*bante is aebatl ‘plage’ for-vol ds,” said a pun- 
wing sashier; “so muny diifte passing througtt it 
all the ane 

AMentox one peysician to évery eight hun- 
dved inhabitants. ‘Phat is, they begitt on Ae busts, 
bat after thet there'are for so many inhabitants. 

CONSTANTINOPUR.4-A Aedtew hts beet! tiade that 
in fature wit dterest ow Turitish lotus shall‘be puid 
_ in een | Sponge aud*Half ia ‘Turkey Ruubarb, 
—Frunca, 

Hovusewirery.——An ancient art, said to have been 
fastionwble among young gitla and wives. Now 
—" of ‘“t#ey oF "practised ottly by the lower 

ere, ; 


“ TitgsE soaps are aif ‘ohne écent,” Was the notice 
which a perf mer pat oVer several boxes of thum, A 
Steotihorn reat’it, MidowWn # cent, aad suid, * PN 
take' the whole lot.” 

A larrus child, gazing dpon an old picture‘ of his 
mother, tate itis low dress, remarked, “ Mumia, 
dartliuk, you wis dvew” réady for bed when yat pioter 
was taiten;” 

Suscgprisitity.—There is now living aa old 
widow fady, upwards of eiglty yéara of age, who 
dechires whe tiws not shed w'toar these fifty years, 
during whivk time ‘slie ‘hax baried three loving 
husbauds. 

A TAYnor of & méladchotic ‘temperamerit was ob- 
served Yecently sitting cross-legged on the Canada 
shore, gading intently at the Horseshoe Fall with its 
dlavk eluuth of spray. A réporter stole tip unobserved 
and heard? bid mutter" Whit # place to sponge a 
coat , 

A FATHER, fearing an earthquaké in the region of 
his hom’, sent his two buys 6 a distaut friend’s 
watil' the peril stroultl be over A few weeks after 
the father rectived this ‘letter’ froin his friend: 
** Please take your boys Howie and seid dowo the 
earthquake,”’ 

Evin oF Creprt.—A boy at @ crossing having 
begyed for sofhetiing Of # getitleman, thse latter tolu 
him He wouldgive Him something as Ive came back. 
Whe boy tepiied: “ Your Hunour woul be surprised 
if'you'kuew the monéy f Tose by giving credit that 


A RECKLESS river ran over & man ear the post- 
office the othvr'day, atid ws the peifeitrian crawled 


dpon ‘the ‘side witk, the Fehw culled out to him,,in a 
tone of mingled inti aad ‘reinonstrance : 
* Whatr yedoin’ untler tty cab?” and drove on. his 


way. 

Sron#Y Swit had‘a mitid wiio aséd to boil eggs 
very well by tet master's witch ; buf one day he 
ddnld not letid ‘ftto"her beckuse it Was under repair, 
so she took the time fromthe ithe tlock, and the 
eggs datie up medrly raw. “Why Wfida’t you take 
the tiivee thitintes from the élodk as you do fram the 
wate, Mary?” “Welt, sir,” replied Mary, “I 
thotpitt ttat wollld be’ too much, as the hands are eo 
much: larger.” 

RAtitet av wmiising sééne odcurred at one of a 
series Of Mordion mieetings held ia Sheffield, One 
of the “ eldera” stid that he was fuspired by Heaven 


* 
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to save the souls of the People, when an old gentle- 
man rose in the body of the ball and asked, if the 
last speaker the attributes he claimed, that 
he would eure his wife of rhentativm, which atie 
had beet’ sefféring from “ going on for two y i 
The “ elder’’ not being able at. such short notice 

perform the feat, the old gentleman was quietly 


talked down, : 
AN ARROW MIND. 

Maky (questioning let little brother on the gender 
¢. mange “Now, Tommy, what is the feminine of 

au 

Tommy: “Why, arrow of covitsd!” (Mary féele 
“all of a quiver. ot. agg wipe 

Lockina tre Strast®— The Admiralty shave 
oe aan be made With nvw 
fog signals. The okteystem was # sigual feiture— 
the * Vanguard” to-wit. Pun. 

“WAYS 4ND MEANS.” ‘ 

Finsr CountayY Genrirman: “ "Moan hunting 
this winter, Charlie?” : 

SeconpD CounrRY GENTLEMAN (doubsftilly) : 
“Shall try atid “work ”it.” 

First Cotwrty Geyrteman: “How 2” , 

EcoND CounTRY GzNrLeman: “ Give up ‘the 
under-nurse, I think |’"—Pu neh, 
QUESTIONABLE PROCEDURE. 

JOHNNY (réacling over table): “2 want a,pear |” 

Fatakr: “Haven't 1 often you never. so 
ask for hay: oh awe 

JOUNNY (¢oneidering’y: I then—pleage, papa, 
tsy I hwve oné without asking ?” i 

(Pond mamma thinks he should have two for 
that,—Foa. " 
Little Spiffkine (who +e f 
ttle Spiffkius (who can afford new sit 

pe annum, but fatronsies w Riliiouabie’ WostEod, 

ailor):. “Ob, a yaeeapece can you 
suggest auy mean by . preveut 
trousers from baggi wt’ the’knees ?” ae | 

Mr: Brown: éll, sit, there’s only one way..I' 
Know of, and that’s what most of my customers do’) 

“ What's that?” i 

“Order a dozen pairs at once.” 


} 
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hag i ing: ond of the largest blocks of bufldings, 
this a= laces many visitors must have 
noticed a ” tral construction in the Place 
@a Ohatewu d’ Huu, bearing ad emg half- 
otiiiteraged | letters, the he 
Réunts.” These shdps were the. Arat, and fe at- 
tompt at eotoperative trading ia Paris, and were 
baite sorte tre! ve or fourteen ago. They were 
‘Started on's prinétple by which a purchaser received, 
When ‘hfs motiey, € bond for the’ stim, t0 be 

din, filvy years’ time... But somehow or 
ther ‘the system did not'work. The company lost 
bewvil ne Shareholder as much, it is swidy ws 
4,000,000 francs, and ‘thé Magasins Réuni¥' were 
closed. Various attempts have since been made to 
‘itive the large quadrangular court, A. liou-tamer 
exhibited there for some time, the pejected of the 
Bidlott tied to ‘draw the public to sée their despised 
Works of att, "but all to'no purpose. 





 ) SSERSIDE PIOTURES. 
‘Tit waves bave sunk in slumber swvost 
Upon old ccean’s breast, 
Pe. reakers; with slow-moving feet 
And seates a fowmy crest, 
Have laid ‘thet ddéwn' with folded! bendy 
_ And sung themselves to sleep, re 
Upon tid glistening silver sands 
The ripples soareely creap, 
Aw dwful'calm fs on tlie deep, 
e. calm like that oy ae shows, 
mvingty genitive sleep 
Before sine fedls the wighty throes 
Of agony from perit-up fire, 
& cf ng wreck and storm, 
Disaster and misfortune dire, 
And térfor in ffs fiervest form. 


But soon appears.a tiny cloud 
No larger than an infant's hand, 
Then swells into a sable shroud 
And then into a monster band 








THERE is rejoicing in the police over the capture 
of a droll scoundrel who has or given them work’ 
tode. This fellow hung around the Ivyone railway-; 
station about evening time, On catching of ‘a; 
‘traveller who lookéd simple he ‘ade acquatitatce in| 
& lonely spot, and mysteriously offered to sell, patent; 
watch chains of amazing, and incredible! 
strength. “ Try it,” said he, “You're «# five maa, 
but even you éan’t ‘break my ebain.” So the’ ctiain! 
was twisted round the fine man’s wrists, and snapped! 
to. Whilst he straggled with it. the vendor woukd| 
calmly lay him flat, take all his valuablesy:and make’ 
off, For years thie ruffiaw has ‘been playtug his in- 
genious game, sotiretimes into thé country. 
One night lately, at the Lyons Railway, be found a) 


victim, chained him up, plundered, aud ftan~away.| |: 


But the countryman cisaneed to'be particulary strong’ 


and swift, Hebroke'the handowifs, and he caught | 


the thief, 

LaTEsT TBLEGRAMS.—ast night, Her Ma "s 
ironclad ships, ‘‘ Diver,” ‘‘Blunderer,” “ end " 
“ Crasher,” “ Submarine,” * Dowhsbite,” * Pound- 


erer’’ and “ Mudlark;” formiug the ‘Chantel ‘Peet, |. 


and which had in the morning been got off the sand- 
bank on which they grounded the day before) :ran! 
into one anotior, aud alb went down in deep watet., 
Officers and crews all sad by taking t “the boats’ a 
quarter of ‘xn hour before tle collisions. —Punch, 

NotHina is visible of the sunken .vesselé. Ani 
Admiralty official witha numerous staff has already 
left for the purpose of making a minute inspection 

the waves beneath witioh thé submerged vessels 
are supposed to be Pugh, * ' 

Tux Cause of the untoward. event is supposed to 
have been the extrente clearness of the:wightpthe 
brilliancy of the moon having a, decided effect -upo 
the comman officers The fleet of bosite: 
quite @ picturesqite effect coming into: harbour, the 
men receiving an ovation, It ‘tite already been 
decided that the Admi tug “ Washtub” shall 
cruise in the Ghannel.for/the protection) of the, coast 
until the fleet can be replaced. She will’ have: tier 
funnel repainted, and be-re-christered'* Phe Tug of 
War.” A telegram has-been received from thé Queen, 
expressing a hope that none of the officers or men 
Have'taken cold.—Punch, 

_Immeprats orders will be issued for the construc+ 
tion of eight new ironclads—two on the circular 
principle, owe on the ‘thitescorner 
‘telestopio, and'two on the wpdidie-down principle. Ai 


diver has just been down, aad brought up.@capstan+ j 
bar and-a.cocked-bat, as well as his Drecktentc: Biel ; 


‘|. Lt is. stated that Priace Leopold intends toventer 


thing farther can be done till thespring:Punch. 
' ata Giese 

Mh COR’ wight is to be‘seen ‘In Parts at’ fe pre, 

sent momeut—namiety, English workmen busiiy 





el, two on ‘the |, 


That covers the heaveris ike a pall ; 
While from its depths the lightnings 


’ 4 
And on out ears the thunders fall 
In one reverberating crash [ 
The winds return with doubled force 
And sweep slong with awful wrath, 
Lashing the waters in their course, 
Bringiag destruction in their path, 
The breakers rush upon the beach 
With mighty tread and destening roar, 
Destroying all within their irewoh 
And making waste the lovely sieve. 
Once: more tie.sea is calw-and smooth, 
Agnia the’sea stiines warm aad bright, 
The geutie breeze comes but to soothe 
And never shows its dreadful mizhe. 
The sky above, the earth below, 
Again are wrapped ia silenes sweet, 
the tiny ripples How 
Tn ceaseless murmurs at our fest, ©. B. 





j GEMS, 
t j eel r 
Trt beanty’é privilege to Kill tins, but tine always 
‘kills beauty. , ; ‘ 
Wa esteem ipeople less for what they are worth 
| than what they are worth fo ws. 

Hz who is at. war with his neighbour cundot be at 


| Pédoo with Inimsctt 
Tr is a great misfortune of some great men not td 
) know their friends frony their enuinies, 


have more than you want, 

Ip it as difficuls for a young womse to know she 
is ugly as to be ignoranc of; iver -bowaty. | 
} dle tht follows’ his-reeréatitny ‘instead of his 
Wusitidds' ‘shall itt ¢ ‘little tide have uo business to 


follow. ra sus 
A FALSE friend is like.ashadow on:s dial, it appears 
in. clear weather, but vanishes as s60n as is 
} oloudy. np 
‘Anstiner dést¥oys weak passions, but iatreases 
strong ones, as the wind extinguishes: candle but 
Jhlo ws ap a 4 
THE sum hay sume ‘spote on his stirfuce; wad! the 
‘best and brightest clinracters dye hos without: their 
faults snd frailties, , 
q sagboegess a 








the kaner. Pomple ae law student, and to’ be ctl'led 
ete theebar-- Be is du exceitvut decision, ani reli 
credit on the Pringe aud hie advisers....He will 





Want ‘lege than ‘you luvs, antl you will ‘dlways | 


the Beauclere of his family) and set an example which 
cannot be too widely followed. It was the good old 
custom for the elder sons of the landed gentry to be 
trained to the law, so that When called to preside on 
the béncli at'Quatter Sessiorie they were not a help- 
less lump in the hands of the. magistrates’ olerk. 
This good 6ld:custony tias died out. 
FS 
STATISTICS. 


—, 


Loans ‘tx ‘Atp Of Pusitic Wokts.—In the Jast 
financial ‘year the Pablic Works. Goans Commis- 
sioners advanged, sums amounting, to » 2,318,7591. 
by way of loawin Great) Britain, Among thesedoans 
wre 1,676,1542. to ‘Setool Boardé; 460,9791. to’ stni- 
tary authorities’; 83,1401. for “harboury, docks and 
piers; 46,2921. to 41° Boards and ,Boards of 
Health, 26,7008 under the Labouriag Olasses’ 
Diwelling-housss Act of 1867; 12,7940; for ‘work- 
houdés; and 7,0001. ‘to the Portpatrick jailway. Oom- 
pany. In Iréland “the Commissioners of Pubtic 
Works advaqesttathe year ‘stm amounting to 


|] 286,845. Among these, loans are 102,005!. for im- 


provement of latids by drainage, erection of farm 
Puittinge and, dottuges, plantiog for shelter, ete, ; 
46,2351, for advances to tenants for purchase of their 
farmspand to landlordé for réchwiming waste lands 
and compensating tenants for improvement ; 
52,9561. i a eat consivaction of railways; 39,2361. 
for river Uratuags ; and 26;7811, for glébe Toans. The 
account of the Payurester-General (Dublin) shows 
‘algo that sume amougting to 220,452). were ad- 
vanced in Ireland by ths way) of loans under varioas 
ors of Parliament: for peltie. Works’ other than 
thee under the m eient of the Comyissidners 

Public Works; the ghief,item is 217,8621. for the 
building and support of janati asylams. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
Atpertsxy Puppme.— Two tablespoonfuls of 
| ground ‘rice; thie santo quectity of ‘arrowrovt, ‘the 
of two’ eggs, a litte grated lemoti-pesl, stgar, 
Land apintof milk, Lay a little orange marinalade 
5 ie aatintn a a dish, pour this mixture over it, 
and bike. 

Apris Puppina.—Pake six tart apples, pippins 
“ave ‘the best; steam them without peelitg, after 
washing them quite clean; strain them through. a 
}sieve, Add six spoonfals of melted butter, aud the 
sane of ‘sagar, ‘six eggs ‘half w witteplaseful of 
brandy, andfthe fuice’of ote Ténton. Live's pwddiog 
disu with paff-paste, and bake it,, Serve hot.or cold 
with sweet cream without sugar. 

Fie Pupping.—Dake « quarter of w pownd of 
figs, pound ‘fhe’ id “trertwr, and mix iw gradi y 
half @ ‘pour of bread-criibe and four ounces of 
beef suet, minced very small; add four eunces: of 
pounded leaf sugar, aad «mix the whole together, 
with two'égps beaten up, wid @ gootl tetcapful of 
new milk, When all these ingredietits are well 
mixed fill a mould and boil for four-hours. 

Batty Luyw Puppinc.—Soak ione of the tea- 
cakes, called Sally Luan, in'w busin that will past 
hold it, with boiling mil, for ‘three hours, then taro 
fitout. Scoop out a piete from the ,wnderside, so as 
not to injure the apper orast, and replace it. Mix 
oue egg with: glass of wiae, welb benten, 4 little 
spice and stgar, and, having ‘taken out the piece 
previously out, stir fn these ingfedients, still taking 
care not to break the crust, thea replace the piece. 
Let the basin be covered with butter, aad: filh vp’ with 
bread-crumbs if not quite full. Boi? threo-uarters 
of an hoar, It is better to scoop the ‘pisos out béfore 
the boiling milk is poured on the cake, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ee 








“You look as fine a9 a hired girl ” is now about the 
greatest compliment that can be paid 4 young lady in 
the rural districts of America, 

Mr, Station, the ‘wellkdown bicycle rider, re- 
‘dently ‘Won his match against time—650 miles in 
seyen days. He had about an hour to spare when he 
-oompleted the last mile. :. 

Wa heat that during ‘the lessesship of Henry 
‘Powell atthe Pavilion ‘Phextrs in 1868, Leary Wain- 
wright, now accused of murder, acted, at the |essee’s 
benefit, the. partof Shylock inthe “Merchant of Venice, 

Tac Duke of Ediwbutg himes'consented to lay the 
first stone of Mr. Maple#on’s new Grand National 
Opera House. The ceréindny, wiil take place at an 
} early day, not yet. named, the whole of the sub-struc- 
) tune of the new building being now oompleie. It is 
\gtated that'there is to reason svhatever to doubt the 
completion aud the opening of the National Opera 
| House on the day originally uamed—the second of 
| next May. 
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To Our Bzapens. 

Unavoidable cireumstances oblige us to tpone for 
three or four weeks the continuation of the story entitled 
“The White Rose Chieftain.” Our readers will, we 
hope, kindly grant us their indulgence meanwhile. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Miss H.—Oh, yes, we did receive it, and you shall 
dear from us before long. 

E. P,—Never give your opinion if it be likely to be con- 
trary to that of any one present. 

E. CG G—A nice little story, but we do not pay for 
such, as we have quite a number furnished us gratui- 
tously, Many thanks for your consideration. 

J. B.—Salt butter is the best thing with which to 
clean patent leather, previously removing the mud and 
dust, 

C. F. H,—The omission of the tales has been unavoid- 
able, on account of the indisposition of the author, and 
‘will be resumed as early as possible, 

Crara.—They have returned to town and can be found 
at home as usual, They receive on Thursday evenings, 
and no doubt you would be welcomed if you called. 

Basurc..—Certainly if the man has paid you attentions 
you have the right to suppose that he means something 
serious. 

CuaxiEes.— We bave not had time to investigate your 
affairs ag we could wish, but we can say that everything 
is progressing as wellas possible. We'll let you know 
what can be done. 

Inuz G.—Girls who lend themselves to’ clandestine 


courtships commit a crime agaivst hovour and the obli- 
gations posed on parents by the moral law of con- 
uct. 


Katix.—It is quite proper to send word that you are 
not in if a person calls whom you do not want to see. It 
is one of the pexalties that a man pays for being a man 
and calling on a lady who does not wish to see him, It 
isa polite hint that his company is not wanted. 

W. E.—Withered, King of Kent, first adopted the sign 
of the cross for his marks to his grants, for he was inca- 

able of writing bis own name. The majority of the 
anh who signed Magna Charta made their warks, 
being ignorant of the science of writing. 

Epitu Erxanorna.—You have been flattered, and the 
compliments you have received have impaired your 
etrevgth of mind You ought to reflect that there is 
something in this world nobler then living for the admi- 
ration accorded to beauty of person. You are, however, 
unquestionably a handsome girl, but a terribly vain one, 

G. E. We cannot use your story, for it is a little 
defective in style. it opens well, as will be seen by the 
following extract; “‘ Dasia, when | first saw her, was 
about seventeen and ag beautiful as ap angel, at least so 
the youvg man said who was standing by my side, She 
came into the room like a youuy princess.” We do not 
know hew princesses come into the room, but suppose 
that they walk like other ple. 

Emuma.—A moderately elevated and delicately-rounded 
forehead is the most feminine and consequently the most 
beautiful fora woman. A high, broad forehead destroys 
the ensemble of a woman's face. ‘The most common 
signs of approaching mental abberation among the edu- 
cated are restlessness, or moody silence, loss of memory, 
inordinate appetites and morbid suspicions of a 
paivful character. People who gigyle, laugh, smile and 
= to themselres are in one of the early stages of 

unacy. 

Beita 8.—Ve cannot counsel daughters to act con- 
trary to the wi.1./ their parents... Yours may have good 
reason for refusing their consent to your marriage witha 
young man of whose convexions they disapprove; if 
they have not, time, depend upon it, will soften the 
rigour of their discipline. The young man seems to have 
acted honourably in refusing to keep a ciandestine ap- 
pointment made after he had received such unequivocal 

tokers of your parents’ displeasure, Be prudent and you 
will be wise. 

X. N.—** Chevy Chase” is the name of one of the most 
famous of the old English ballads, narrating a hostile ‘en- 
counter that took place on the Scottish border between 

the two wariike families of Percy and Douglas, Perey, 
Earl of Northumberland, had vowed to hunt for three 
-days within the Scottish border without condescendin 

te ask leave from Eur! Douglas. He had with him 1,800 
men and Douglas brought against tuem 2,000. In the 
middie of the contest the two earls met hand to hand, 
After fighting some time Douglas is pierced to the heart 
by an English arrow, and Percy immediately falls by a 
Scottich spear. Although the leaders were thus both 


the English.an4 55 of the Scottish remained. The event re- 
ferred to in the ballad, though different from the Battle 
of Otterburn, which took place in 1333, is probably the 
same, or, at least, the travical ci tances atten 
the latter have been incorporated init. Tuere are two 
versiousof this ballad, an ancient and a more moderna 
one, both of which are ,fiven in Percy's “* Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry. 
Vro.er.—The business, house, ‘farniture, etc,, are en- 
tirely your own ; but on any occasion of intrusiow or at- 
tempt at wrongdoing consult alawyer. In law cases, as 
in battles, the first blow is a very great thing. We are 
the last to recommend law, as at present adminis 
except in criminal cases. It is an almost unmitiga 
evil, buta far greator evil is the un and 
ordinary demands of relativesim respect of what they 
consider their rights. Now, asthe mother-in-law has a 
bad husband and you don't kuow whiat saga claim 
may be adveuced, protect yourself and make the sister 
end’ mother your servants and assistants; We le 
with your misfortune. P 


Suvant.—An oilcloth requires careful treatment aud 
should never be scrubbed witha hard brush and soap, 
but after first being swept with the long-hair brash that 
is made for the pur it should be carefully washed 
with a soit cloth dipped into milk aud water, half of 
each, but if the milk is ant obteineble tepid water with- 
out soap. The latter ruius oilcloth, by taking off the 
brightness of the paint, and it should never be a plied. 
Hot water is also v injurious.. When wa over, 
— os a with a soft id cloth and it wili alw: ee 
a bright appearance. urchasing 0! very 
desirable to obtaiu one that has been made for several 
years, as the longer it has lain unwashed the better it 
will wear, the paint becoming. harder and more durable 
in course of time, 

WHAT THE SAGE SAID UNTO MB, 
What is beauty ? I asked a saxe, 
Pondering an old and oft-read page, 
Thoughtfully he tarned, and thus did say ¢ 
Beauty is kindliness alway, 
What is kindness? Love made known 
By generous act or gentle tone, 


What islove? True constancy, 
Faithful as the constant moun can be, 


What is gratitude? A debt, 
To pay which no one should forget. 


What is pity ? A friendly tear, 
Dropped so silently nowe may hear, 


What is charity ? Au open hand, 
Which those deserving may command, 


What is truth? The rarest gem 
In human nature’s diadem. 


What is wealth ? ‘Tis more than gold, 
More than India’s gems untold ; 


Wealth is knowing how to use 
The gifts we have without abuse, 


What is life? Not threescore years, 
Bright with siniles and moist with tears; 


Not the measure of a day, 
Nor flower that blooms and fades away ; 


Not a bubble born to die— 
Life is all eternity. H. D. 
BR. H.—The only kind of dress that can afford the pro- 
tection required by the changes of temperature to which 
this climate is liable is woollen, Nor will it be of much 
avail that woollen be woru, unléss'so much of it be worn 
and it be so worn as effectually to keep out the cold. 
Those who would receive the advantage which the wear- 
ing of woollen is capable of affording must wear it next 
the skin ; for it is in this situation ouly that its health- 
preserving power can be felt. The yreit advantages of 
woollen cloth are briefly these: the readiness with which 
it allows the escape of the matter of perspiration 
through its texture, its power of preserving the sensa- 
tion of warmth to the skin under all circumstances, the 
difficulty there is in making it thoroughly wet, the slow- 
ness with which it conducts heat ; the sottuess, lightness, 
and pliancy of its texture. 
Eta, 5ft, 4in., gray eyes, fairand pretty, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman about nineteen. 
Mittr, gray eyes, fairgpretty and musical, wishes to 
correspond with a young gentieman about seventeen, 
a eighteen, ues aes correspond with a respect 
able young man, who must be about eighteen, good look- 
ing.ond affectionate; a clerk preferred. 
. C., twenty-four, medium height, dark hair and eyes, 
=— to correspond with a respectable young lady about 
wenty. 7 
F. M. G., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond witha young lady between twenty and 
twenty-one; one with a good income preferred, 
Saucy FLo, seventeen, brown hair, bine eyes, wishes to 
co: md with a dark young man, between twenty and 


twenty-two; a mechanic Fieeae ua pads , 
pt slight, woul 


genes B., we r ry 
e to correspond with a tall, dark yo man in s good 
position, as she will have money of os - 

R. 'T., twenty-one, medium height, dark hair aud eyes, 
would make a good wife, wishes to correspond with a 
respectable young man. 

. K., twenty, light yon rather tall, has 
good prospects, wishes to correspond with a good Jook- 
ve nacngs wadowep Benth Gack ofa, gidod 4, vhs 

; + dark eyés, te’ 
quiet and domesticated, wishes to correspond with’ a re- 
spectable tradesman with a view to matrimony. 

ALPHONSO, bers 5ft. 9in., fair, and co 
handsome,;with 2,000l. and a yearly income of -» Would 
like to correspond with a young lady, about nineteen, 
very respec connected ; respondent must be 
sessing, fond of music, and thoroughly domesti 

NeLLIx, nineteen, medium height, blae eyes, dark brown 
hair, wishes to correspond with a tall, dark young man, 
who must be good tempered and one in the navy pre- 








and eyes, very luviung avd domasticatel, would, like to 
correspon d with a respectable young geutleman, who js 
fon of home, good tem and loving: bs 

»oW. Ny sevente fair aud rather pain dyerires 
wishes to corresp with a young lady t sixteén 
or seventeen, resp ectably connected ; must be fair and 
good lookiny. 


* Govine Ermtwa, twenty, medium height, nat-brown 
hair and blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a tall, fair 
young man witha view to matrimony; one in the navy 


Bait, twenty, a brunette, wishes to correspond with a 
tall, fair eh. man with a view to matrimony; she 
would make a loving wife toa kiud atid affectionate hias- 


band, 
K, H., twenty-two, medium height, blue eyes, fair 
complexion, an: m would like to 2- 


spond with an amiable young with a view to matri- 
mony. " 
Jsx2s, H., a carpenter, nineteen, 5ft. Gin., dark hair and 


eyes, well educated, and with good prospects, wishes to 
—— with a young lady about eighteen, and well 
uca’ ° " 

Janz, seventeen, medium hei¢ht; fair hair, blue eyes, 
of a loving disposition avd thoroughly domesticated, 
woul) like to correspond with a tall youug'man about 
nineteen, } ~ 

W. M., twenty, 5ft. 4in., dark hair, eyes, of a 
loving disposition and good tempered, wishes to- corre- 
spond witha good looking young man with a view to 
matrimony. , 

EtLa and Macerz, two Welsh young ladies, wish to 
correspond with two young geutlemen.from twenty to 
twenty-five; tradesmen in gies posivions acptoons, 
is nineteén, tall aud fairy: ggie is «x, medium 
height, a nd both areconsidered handsome, each havinga 
fortune on his coming of age. ; ; A 

sprmin and. Ngutr, two frienis, wish to correspond 
with two friends or brothers with a view to matrimony. 
Nelly is medium height, darx eyes and hair, not. bad 
loo loving, fond of ho: would make a good wife, 
and ers a workman; Jennie is rather tall, dark, lov- 
ing, ond of home, and. would, make a true and loving 
wile, 


OxanGs Brossom, twentythree, a nurse in a gentle- 

mau’s fawily, bi respectable, and conside very 

og, ,both in manuers and appearance, would like 

to correspond with a tall, steady young man, older than 
herself, with a view. to matrimony, 

Livetx Net, eighteeu, nut-brown hair, gray eyes, 
would like to correspond: with a tall, dark young man 
with a view tomatrimony; she would make aloviug wife 
to ands and affectiouate husband, and one in the Navy 
prefer. ‘ 


Communications Racrivep, 


J. G. is responded to by—Olive, nineteen, tall, fair 
and blue eyes, aud thinks she is all that J. G. ires. 

Sopurerr by— rta, seveuteen, medium height, 
good tempered, dark auburn hair, hazel eyes, and con- 
ite So tpnagnet teen, tall, etiiti ants; hve 

VANHOE yivia, seven rown hair, .ive 
disposition aud loviny heart, r 4 

AvsBert A. by— » fair, blue eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, and would make an affectiouate wife, 

Witz M. by Alice, twenty, tall, fair, blue eyes, good 
tempered, industrious, foud of home, and would make a 
— oD by. Harry, ty-three, tall, dark, and 

neiz B. by— >» twenty- , and con- 
sidered handsome, with g: expectations, and thinks 
he would suit ber, 

Hixotp and Grorae by—Mary and Sarah, wlio think 
. they would suit them. 
~ Bessiz and Netiiz by—Ted and Gus. Ted is 5ift. 9in., 
and Gus 5ft. Sin,, and both are musicians. 

N. B. by—W i, a railway clerk, nineteen, and earn- 
i ae gic Merry English Lass,” 

. B. oe * erry twenty-three, 
5ft, 3in., dark, nice looking, very goo. natured ona jolly, 
fond of singing and danciug, very industrious and well- 
educated, and would do ali in her power to makea home 


happy. 
Mix by—n. 8., twenty, 5ft, 9in., black curly heir, dark 


es, Pp i. very good looking, in 
the position of station-master on the S. W. Railway. and 
will receive 6001. when of age, . 
‘Maru Brace by—Lonely Nelly, twenty-one next birth- 
day, 5ft. 4in., dark eyes and golden hair, of a loving di 
position, aud has received a m education, 





«ALL the Back Nomasrs, Parts and Votumus of the 
Loxpon Reaper” are inure and may be had at the 
334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 

United Kingdom Post-free for Thr ee-halfpence, Kight- 
pence, and five Shillings and Bigus peace each. 


eR, Post-t. Three-halfpence 
renee 5 Que Shilling aad tyhipease. 
AS. 


Weekly; or 
H10m, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seven Snil- 


Likgz AND 
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e*°« Now Beady Vou. XXV. of Taz Loxvow Razavza, 
Price 4s; 


Also, the Tituz and [upsxto Vou XXV., Price Oxz 
Panny. j 


NOTICE.—Part 151 (Nov xuer), Now Ready, Pric¢ 
Sixpence, post-iree Kightpen ce, 
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N.B, PONDENTS MUST Apvasss tuxin Lerrers 
To THE Epiroz oy “Tux Loupo x Bxzapsge,” 334, Strands 
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